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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which are associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 


TOTAL FUNDS OVER £21,000,000 





New Life Business (nett) 


(Excluding Single Premium, with loan, business) 


1928 $2,200,000 
1929 £2,700,000 


1930 £3,100,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is obtained at 
practically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied and recommend their 


friends to join us. We claim to hold the record for economy in management 





expenses and to give the best terms for life assurance. 


Let us send you quotations: they will cost you nothing and may be the 


means of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 
Actuary and Manager. 


81, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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‘CHOOSE YOUR POLICY 
ACCORDING TO YOUR NEEDS 


A WITH - PROFIT POLICY A WITHOUT-PROFIT POLICY 
for those who wish a highly for those who wish maximum 
remunerative investment im 
addition to life assurance 
cover. 


protection for dependants 
from the outset. 
A CASH BONUS POLICY : 
for those who wish to combine the low cost of a without-profit 
policy with a share in the Profits of a good bonus-paying 
Company. 
The only British Office offering 
all three types of policy is 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


whose reserves are calculated on a more stringent basis than 


that adopted by any other Life Office, so that the 


SECURITY 


is unrivalled and future bonuses are assured. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF BONUS IS 


42/- % 
ANNUAL AND COMPOUND, 

which, taken in conjunction with the moderate premium rates, 
renders in many cases a Standard with-profit Policy a more 
remunerative investment than a first-class Stock Exchange Security. 

A postcard asking for booklet “ A.C.13” will bring 

vou full particulars and enable you to decide which of 

the three schemes is best suited to your individual needs. 


he STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 






LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
15aPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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NAVY MIXTURE or 
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In the calm contemplation of a 
pipe of good 
hopes are born and life’s little 
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problems are viewed in their true 


perspective. 
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This Month I hope the Grafton Galleries will be 

adorned with Tapestries, Works of 
Art, &c., from two of the most prominent noblemen of the day. 
I illustrate a section of one of the tapestries, b6ft. Sin. by 
10ft. 2in. Another measures 13it. 9m. by 10ft. lin. I never 
disclose the names of my illustrious Patrons in my advyertise- 
ments. On leaving the Rostrum on Tuesday last FE interviewed 
one of the aforesaid. Neither of the peers is hereditary. 

A leading Pro- 
vincial newspaper 
said on the dawn of 
a new era with the 
Grafton Galleries it 
was refreshing to 
see my branch of 
industry going ahead. 
It may seem incom- 
prehensible that cre 
the New Year is out 
my saving in over- 
head expenses will 
be reduced in rates 
and taxes by £8,000 
a year at least. The 
aforesaid Reporter 
may be © sceptical 
about this and also 
my frank statement 
that the commission 
earned on my first 
sale, Dee. 8th, was 
sullicient to pay my 
rent and taxes of 
; the Grafton Galleries 
for a year. \ commercial maguate said to me a day or two 
ago that he looked upon the purchase of that 40 years’ lease 
for £22,500 as one of the smartest bits of business he had ever 
heard of. There is so much of it let off on leases to good 
tenants, and what with letting for exhibitions, &c., that there is 
every prospect of a profit rental, so that I shall be rent free; 
the commission on my first sale of Dec. 8th would therefore be 
in addition. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old. silver, 
Shetlield plate. Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buyme-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Dower Street). 
*Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 








A section of one of the tapestrics. 
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ENTIRE STOCK REDUCED 


50,000 yds. of “STORY” CRETONNES 
at less than cost price. 


FURNISHING FABRICS at clearance prices. 


Sale discounts off all 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY 
CARPETS DOWN QUILTS 

FANCY GOODS 


Only Story’s regular stocks are being offered. 


STORYS 


49 -61, Kensington High St..w. 
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News of the Week 


The Coal Dispute 
NHE disorders of the coal mining industry have several 
times driven the public to exasperation and the 
public is not far from that state of mind now. The issue 
between the owners and the miners is extraordinarily 
complicated, and it is difficult for anyone not equipped 
with much technical information to distribute the blame 
justly, but the onlooker is not far wrong who says 
that this is not the time for heroics. The difference 
between the two sides is so small that there is no excuse 
for a battle which would leave both sides the losers 
and place the rest of the nation in the position of an 


exhausted and beggared third party. 
* * * * 








It had been hoped that the device of the spread-over 
—which was introduced into the Mines Act by the 
House of Lords and turned out to be a godsend—would 
tide over several awkward weeks or months. There 
was a fair hope that when the marketing schemes came 
into operation the question of hours and wages would 
be seen in a different light and might be much more 
amenable. In this waiting period the most unwise 
thing for anybody to do was to fly into a tantrum or 
make a mountain out of a mole-hill. Neither miners 
nor owners in the past, it is true, have given us much 
reason to expect that they would suddenly become 


appropriately helpful by relaxing their rigid attitude 
towards details, but we did not expect that Mr. Shinwell, 
the Secretary for Mines, would import an inopportune 
prejudice into the whole issue by declaring that the 
spread-over in South Wales was a complete farce. Yet 
that was what he did. No doubt all the arrangements 
under the spread- over are technically illegal as they 


‘have not received the consent of both the Miners’ Federa- 


tion and the Mining Association, but as the Law 
Officers are apparently content to wink at them it was 
surely unnecessary for Mr. Shinwell to become a partisan 
in a matter in which he must be, in a sense, the final 
arbiter. He added the duties of the jury to those of 


the judge. 
* x * * 


The crucial dispute is in South Wales, where, when we 
write on Thursday, a stoppage seems to be inevitable. If 
there should not be a quick settlement the next step in 
logic would be an extension of the dispute to Scotland ; 
and then, in logic, there would be sympathetic strikes 
elsewhere. 7 ie Act provides for a maximum of ninety 
hours of work spread over a fortnight, subject to a 


maximum of cight hours’ work in any one day. The 
South Wales owners introduced a scheme of eleven 
days of work (eight hours’ work a day) in every 


fortnight, but they made an innovation by providing 
a seven hour shift for one Saturday in the fortnight 
and leaving the other Saturday as a whole holiday. 
South Wales miners had been accustomed to work 
six days in every week—cight hours a day on 
five days in the week and seven hours on Saturdays, 
The new arrangement yields eighty-seven hours in a 
fortnight and is thus tiree hours under the legal maximum, 
The mischief is that the men who are paid by the day 
obviously lose one day in a fortnight. The South Wales 
miners therefore demand a reconstructed spread-over 
which will restore the working week of six days. 
* * * * 

The National Board on Tuesday proposed that the 

maximum ninety hours in a fortnight should be worked, 


but that the eight-hour day should be shortened. The 
miners, according to this plan, would at least recover 
their ideal of a regular six days working week. The 


proposal was inspired generally by the spread-over 
arrangements which have been adopted in other coal 
fields. The South Wales owners, however, have refused 
to accept the suggestion of the National Board and 
propose as an alternative a seven and a half hour day for 
a certain period, with a reduction of one-sixteenth in 
the wages of the day-wage men. To this they add 
the stipulation that if no general settlement should be 
reached by January 14th the dispute should be referred 
to an independent tribunal. The owners not only refuse 
to be represented on the National Board, but are deaf 


to any suggestion which comes from it. They have 
an extremely strong case when they say, in the ancient 


formula, that it is impossible to take more out of an 
industry than there is in it, and that therefore they 
cannot pay the same wages for less work; but we fancy 
that most people would prefer that this strong case 
should be laid before the National Board and not be made 
known only by manifestoes, 
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After all, it is essential that for one very important 
reason the coal industry should be managed ultimately 
on a national basis. If there is to be an international 
fixing of prices the British coal industry must be repre- 
sented as a whole, and the National Board is, or ought 
to be, a symbol of that culmination. We know that the 
mineowners object to mass-bargaining within Great 
Britain and prefer district bargaining as the result of 
their experiences of the “‘ national ”’ policy of the Miners’ 
Federation, but they seem to be making a mistake in 
smashing the symbol with a criticism which has only 
a temporary validity. Authorized figures for South 
Wales show that the mines have lost £4,000,000 in the 
last four years, and the Times points out that according 
to the owners’ figures the interest on overdrafts, on 
loans and on debentures, together with other costs, has 
brought the total loss in four years up to £8,000,000. 
The owners would surely be wise to appear personally 
at the National Board and face their critics with such 
formidable figures. 

* * * * 
The Cotton Dispute 

On Tuesday the Central Committee of the Weavers’ 
Amalgamation met in Manchester and decided not to 
accept the new system of ‘more looms to a weaver.” 
The decision was taken in collaboration or in sympathy 
with that of the Northern Counties Textile Trades 
Federation. The new system is only feeling its way. 
The plant is not ready for a widespread application of 
“more looms to a weaver,” but the Trade Unions 
think that they must make their stand now or never. 
Burnley is the centre of battle. There the cight-loom 
system is working tentatively in ten mills. The policy 
of the Unions is to stop work next Monday wherever the 
employers insist upon the new system. The employers 
have limited the issue by a declaration that they have no 
intention of applying the system in the next three months 
to more than 10 per cent. of the looms in any mill. The 
operatives seem to be challenging scientific progress, and 
that is always a blunder. For a time the increased 
mechanization of production unquestionably displaces 
labour, but if the experience of the United States in 
standardization and mass-production is any guide—as 
it certainly is—increased consumption follows quickly 
upon cheaper production. 

* * * * 
India and the Conference 

News reached London on Christmas Eve of another 
deplorable outrage in India. Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, who succeeded Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor 
of the Punjab in 1928, was fired on as he was leaving the 
Senate Hall at the University of Lahore, where, as 
Chancellor, he had been delivering the Convocation 
address. There were two or three casualties among 
Indians near him, but the Governor himself was not 
seriously injured. He is a popular figure, who has con- 
spicuously won the esteem and confidence of Indians. 
The outrage occurred in spite of the most careful pre- 
cautions. Evidence pours in that the tension of the 
British-Indian tragic conflict has*%in no way relaxed. 
Lord Irwin has been compelled to re-enact, with minor 
changes, the ordinances which were necessary earlier 
in the year to check the violence directly caused by 
hysterical Press comment. 

* * * * 

That Lord Irwin’s splendidly temperate and sym- 
pathetic policy is at last being properly appreciated 
is perhaps the one bright spot in a horizon otherwise 
dark. In his speech at the annual dinner of the European 
Association on December 22nd, he ridiculed those who 
favour the policy of “ off with his head!” under present 


conditions, but there is no doubt that European opinion 
in India is now almost solid behind him. No one could 
have spoken more strongly on the Viceroy’s side than 


Sir Thomas Catto, Managing Director of Messrs. Andrew [ 


Yule and Co., Calcutta. He strongly repudiated on 


behalf of the business community Mr. Churchill’s recent | 


wild words. The poll. taken by the Times of India 
in Bombay before Christmas was surely significant. 
On the question of immediately granting Dominion status 
to India, with responsible government at the centre and 
safeguards, there were 818 favourable and only 163 
hostile replies. 

* *k * 

‘“Bombay’s Christmas Gift to the Round Table Con- 
ference,” as this poll was called, was indeed timely, 
In spite of the plentiful good will and the particularly 
impressive appeals of the Begum Shah Nawaz and Mrs, 
Subbarayan before the Conference broke up for Christ- 
mas, the rock of Hindu-Moslem dissension was threatening 
to wreck the ship. The all-India Moslem League has 
confirmed the maximum demands of the Moslem Con- 
ference at Delhi on January Ist, 1929; pressure from 
India on both Moslem and Hindu delegations is daily 
increasing, and little progress is to be reported in the 
sub-committees dealing with the franchise, the (smaller) 
minorities, and the régime of the N.W. Frontier Province. 

* * * * 

The Conference must without further delay tackle 
the fundamental question of responsible self-government, 
7.e., Dominion status, and leave the minorities problem 
to settle itself in easier circumstances. It is “up to” 
the British delegates to make a pronouncement on the 
vital question. If only the material of a Constitution 
is produced now, the Conference may yet be accounted 
a success, and no responsible Indian will quarrel with 
safeguards (either at the centre or in the Provinces) 
which, in the words of the Begum Shah Nawaz, “ will 
help and not hinder the development of a common 
Indian citizenship.” The need is for some measure of 
agreement that may appeal to the Indian imagination, 
especially the youth of India. The Congress Party 
already shows signs of crumbling, and, as Mr. Alexander 
suggests in an article which we publish elsewhere, there is 


yet time to win over Mr. Gandhi and all but the extremists. 
* * * * 


A Rising in Burma 

A curious rebellion is reported from Burma. In the 
Tharawaddy district, some eighty miles from Rangoon, 
on Christmas Day, one of the tribal leaders known as 
“The Golden Crow,” who is apparently the object of 
superstitious reverence, led about 500 tribesmen out 
of the jungle in a foray of killing, burning, and looting. 
There was a sharp encounter with the police, and a 
British forest engineer was murdered. Troops were 
sent to reinforce the local police, and although there 
were scattered outbreaks of violence for four or five 


days afterwards, the serious trouble seems to have ended. 
* * * * 


The Drug Traffic 

Official representatives of drug manufacturing countries 
met recently in London to prepare for the forthcoming in- 
ternational Conference on the limitation of dangerous drugs, 
It is proposed to allocate to each of the manufacturing 
countries (few in number) a maximum quantity of the 
derivatives of opium and cocaine which they may 
produce. Some alarming data with regard to the drug 
traflic in Turkey were supplied by the Turkish delegation. 
Constantinople is apparently the centre of the mischief 
which still goes on, and the long sea-coast of Turkey 
makes it difficult for her to exercise control. The latest 
case of smuggling was the seizure on board a ship about 
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to leave Constantinople of fifteen sacks of walnuts 
found to contain opium. 

* * * 3% 
The Health of School Children 

Sir George Newman’s Annual Report on health in the 
schools is more satisfactory than could have been expected. 
In spite of the wide and deep depression in the North of 
England there has been no appreciable lowering of the 
standards. Intensive investigation has revealed some 
lack of proper nourishment in the most afflicted districts, 
but preventive medicine and more intelligent motherhood 
have compensated—if we may use the word in a statistical, 
not a humanitarian, sense—in one direction for what has 
been lost in another. A particularly interesting part of 
the Report deals with the need for more dentists. About 
58 per cent. of the children are now receiving treatment. 
There are about 500 dentists available, but 1,300 are 
really required to attend to the present school population. 

i * * # 
Popular Thrift 

The National Savings Movement is about to celebrate 
the purchase of the thousand millionth Savings Certificate. 
Nearly £500,000,000 has been invested in Certificates. 
The Movement moreover encourages other forms of 
thrift by means of the Post Office and the Trustce 
Savings Banks. The returns of the Friendly Societies 
are similarly encouraging. A correspondent of the 
Times has given figures showing how greatly their 
financial reserves have been strengthened. This all 
seems the more remarkable when we remember the 
general belief of a few years ago that the Friendly 
Societies could not survive the competition of Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance. 

* * * * 

It is only right to emphasize these good signs when 
we are told that the nation is charging downwards to 
demoralization. Evidently old and ingrained habits are 
tenacious in spite of all the excuses—of which we fully 
admit the existence—for abandoning them. Gloomy 
gencralizations, however, are fashionable. We remember 
the almost universal belief that there was “ physical 
deterioration’ in all the great industrial centres. It 
caused the appointment of an _ Inter-Departmental 
Committee in 1903, but that Committee found that 
though certain potential causes of deterioration existed 
there was in fact no evidence of deterioration, but rather 
evidence of improvement. To-day it is justifiable to 
watch very anxiously the well-known temptations to 
economic demoralization, but it is demonstrably wrong 
to say that the age of thrift has passed. 

* * * # 


Sir Frederick Kenyon Retires 

Sir Frederick Kenyon, who has been Director of the 
British Museum for twenty-one years, and has served 
it for forty, retired on Wednesday. It is largely owing 
to his organization of public lectures and publications 
that the British people to-day understand much more 
than they did about the proper use of museums. He 
has greatly extended the Museum’s range of influence, 
without once detracting from its dignity. In_ his 
“retirement ” he is taking up the secretaryship of the 
British Academy. His is a remarkable record. He 
has combined scholarship with high administrative 
capacity and—not least—with sympathy for a holiday 
making herd let loose in the galleries. 

* x * x 

The Free State High Commissioner 

The Irish Free State has done well to appoint Mr, 
John W. Dulanty as High Commissioner in London in 


succession to Professor T. A. Smiddy. He was Principal 
Secretary to the Ministry of Munitions, and he has repre- 
sented the Free State on the Empire Marketing Board and 
the Imperial Economie Conference. 

* * # By 
Hadrian’s Wall 

Mr. John Maurice Clayton has added to his generosity 
of early last year when he presented to the National 
Trust the fort of Borcovicus and three quarters of a mile 
of Hadrian’s Wall. He has now conveyed to trustees, 
for the benefit of his native county of Northumberland, 
the collection of antiquities from the Wall made by 
John Clayton of Chesters. By the good will of Captain 
A. M. Keith, the present owner, the collection will 
continue to be housed in the Chesters Museum, which 
was built by another member of the Clayton family. 
Public interest in our national monuments is now sufli- 
ciently aroused to make it certain that such splendid 
generosity will not be forgotten. 

x * * * 
An American Gift to Oxford 

Mrs. Harkness, wife of Mr. Edward S. Harkness, the 
founder of the Pilgrim Trust, has given £35,000 to Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, for new buildings. The flow 
of munificence from the Harkness family seems to have 
no end. 

x * * * 
The Honours List 

The New Year’s Honours List is one of the best ever 
published. A comparison of it with some of the lists 
immediately after the War revives the hope that honours 
can be saved in the mass from both ridicule and the 
suspicion that any of them has been deliberately bought. 
The Prime Minister might have placated some of his 
extreme Socialist critics by “smashing the nonsense of 
honours,” but he prefers to re-dignify and save the 
ancient tradition. He is to be congratulated on his 
courage and good sense. Why should not honour be 
bestowed where honour is truly due? Nothing could 
be more democratic; nothing more stimulating in a 
society bent upon “ deserving well of the republic.” A 
purified conception of honours might be a great national 
asset. And there is a word to be said in commendation 
also of members of the Labour Party who have, so to 
speak, collaborated with the Prime Minister by accepting 
honours undeterred by the chance of malicious mis- 
interpretation. 

* * * 

Sir Ernest Lamb, a distinguished engineer and a 
former Labour M.P., seems to be the only one of the 
four new Peers who may help the Government in the 
House of Lords. All the four new Peers are drawn from 
the scientific and professional ranks. Mr. George Roberts, 
who as “ Audax” is well known for his charitable 
munificence, becomes a baronet. We are particularly 
interested in the knighthood of Mr. Norman Angell, 
the author of The Great Illusion, which was an historical 
contribution to international thought. He has been a 
frequent contributor to the Spectator. Another Labour 
knight is Mr. Sexton, whose main service to his political 
cause has perhaps been the welding force of geniality. 


* * %* * 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103}; on Wednesday week, 103%; a year ago, 10) %- 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 943; on 
Wednesday week, 943; a year ago, 85}; Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 812; on Wednesday 
week, 813; a year ago, 74]. 
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The Meaning of Lord Melchett 


N time to come all the books of all the economists 
who in our day have tried to harmonize contra- 
dictory industrial theories and so to rescue Great Britain 
from failure may be found to count for less than the 
practice of a single great employer of labour—Lord 
Melchett. He became a rich man, but no one who knew 
him could ever have fairly said that his mind was fixed 
upon wealth. He had visions of vast extensions of 
existing industries, of such a co-operation between 
employer and employee as would sink the ancient 
enmitics, and of such a general rise in the standard of 
living as would banish poverty. 

Hundreds of his speeches on industrial affairs might 
be quoted to prove that he believed in profits as the only 
motive force which make the wheels go round and in 
private enterprise as a method which invariably puts State- 
organized institutions to the blush. These speeches 
might be quoted accurately and yet might give a wholly 
inaccurate picture of what Sir Alfred Mond was. He 
was truly a harmonizer. More and more his schemes 
tended to reach a point where the aid or sanction of the 
State could not be left out; he believed, for example, 
that prices must be fixed for coal internationally. That 
in itself would mvolve sooner or later—the sooner the 
better in our view—discussions at Geneva, and from 
nothing that happens at Geneva can the various Govern- 
ments remain detached. His thoughts, carried farther 
than he had time to take them himself, lead to some 
inevitable but fruitful compromises—the methods of 
private enterprise and commercial training — placing 
themselves at the disposal of the State in regions where 
the State is bound by circumstances to accept the 
supreme responsibility. 

One could fancy Lord Melchett being an ideal Post- 
master-General or an ideal controller of the traffic of 
London. In both cases there has to be control by 
the Government, as in neither is there room for un- 
restricted private responsibility nor for a jam of private 
competitive interests. Lord Melchett would have been 
able to show how the Post Office could apply the ordinary 
ways of commerce. He would soon have had telephones 
at work in places where they have never been heard of 
or even thought of. He would have been quick to 
promote men of merit and to listen to new ideas. He 
would have been anxious, as he was in every industry 
with which he was connected, to break down the fatal 
dividing barrier between the two classes, one of which 
is supposed to possess brains and the other muscle. He 
knew from his own experience that the man who starts 
to earn his living with his hands may also have the 
brains for a higher position and may have acquired 
invaluable information by beginning at the bottom. 
In the last few years of his life his plan of bringing 
‘** workers ’’-meaning hand-workers—into the manage- 
ment of industries became vital to him. 

He began as a barrister, then joined the great chemical 
works which were founded by his father, Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, then became a Liberal Member of Parliament, 
and finally became a much larger figure in the public 
eye when he emerged as a conciliator between the great 
organizations of employers—the British Federation of 
Industries and the Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
izations-- and the Trade Unions. Both of the employers’ 
groups protested that they had no constitutional 
powers to embark upon discussions with the Gencral 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. Sir Alfred Mond 
was not the man to be thwarted by an objection of that 
sort. He got together a few powerful colleagues and 


he made the unofficial conference which took place 
between them and the General Council so significant 
that it could not be ignored. The employers’ groups 
had to recognise the results. 

It must be remembered that these discussions were 
held in 1927, the year after the General Strike. Labour 
had received a smashing blow. A weak and shortsighted 
man might have said, ‘‘ The Trade Unions have exhausted 
their funds and are helpless. If we do not force them 
now to abandon some of their rigid doctrines and craft 
regulations we shall never be able to do it.” Sir Alfred 
Mond took quite a different line. He preferred to try 
to prove to the Trade Unions that employers and 
employed had a common aim, and that the last thing he 
wanted to do was to ask the Trade Unions to give up 
any of their defensive rules which could really be proved 
advantageous to them. At first he was treated with 
much suspicion. Some of his fellow employers said that 
he had got a bee in his bonnet, and many members of 
the Labour Party said that he was a cruel capitalistic 
spider cleverly coaxing innocent flies into his web. But 
he won an honourable victory. The members of the 
Gencral Council under Mr. Ben Turner were not such 
fools as to be cheated by fair words. They gave their 
confidence to Sir Alfred Mond because he earned it. 

He was the first of the great British Rationalizers, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, which he founded, is < 
huge merger dealing with all kinds of chemicals, the 
by-products of the chemical industries, and many manu- 
factured goods which are the result of chemical processes. 
He believed ardently in great industrial units, and he 
was touched largely by the German spirit in his intense 
belief in the importance of research and by the American 
spirit in his schemes for making all his employees share- 
holders in the firms for which they worked and direct 
gainers from increased _ profits. 

His connexion with chemical industries by no means 
satisfied him. He took in hand a large part of the 
anthracite coal fields in South Wales, and there again 
applied his large-unit principle. His constant aim was 
not merely to reduce overhead charges by combining 
independent sections of an industry, but to create groups 
powerful enough to organize selling all over the world. 
He once said to the present writer with comical despair 
that he had become a coalowner “ too late to be con- 
sidered a coalowner.” ‘“* My fellow-coalowners,” he said, 
“treat me with mistrust. They think that I ought not 
to be in the business because I have not always been 
in it. All the same, what I have told them is good 
sense.” 

His ideas for achieving the economic unity of the 
Empire were only an expansion of his ideas for British 
industry. He was first and last a Rationalizer. He 
thought it absurd to ask the Dominions to confine them- 
selves to primary products while Great Britain produced 
manufactured goods. He saw that all manufacturing 
industries in the Dominions which promised to be pro- 
sperous had proved their right to continue. They must 
be not only recognized but encouraged. When that had 
been admitted there was still plenty of room fox 
Rationalizing arrangements between the great producing 
industries all over the Empire. He regarded reciprocal 
Preferences as simply the cement which would hold 
Imperial Rationalization together. 

Like Mr. Henry Ford, Lord Melchett beeame rich 
incidentally. His object was much less to serve himself 
than to serve his industrial ideal. Although he always 


insisted upon the indispensability of profit as an incentive, 
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he showed in practice. not only a strict sense of responsi- 
bility but a lavish benevolence. He had no respect for 
profits for their own sake—for profits run wild. Yet 
even if his profits had been much greater than they 
were, the amount of employment which he created was 
bought very cheaply by the men whom he “set on 
work.” If his employees had paid a levy for the oppor- 
tunities and advantages which Lord Melchett created 
for them, the cost to them would have been far less 
than is always paid for any scheme of work provided 
by the State. 

In this country there is a certain resentment against 
rich men which is unknown in the United States. It 
would be better if wage-earners here would ask them- 
selves whether men like Lord Melchett and Sir William 


Machinery and 


a” unemployment cannot be dealt with until its 

various causes are understood, it may be worth 
while to suggest that the replacement of men by machines 
has more to do with the matter than is commonly sup- 
posed. It is a commonplace of economic history that the 
early textile inventions were bitterly opposed by the 
working people. We have been taught to smile at the folly 
of the rioters who broke up the new machinery; they 
could not foresee, the historians observe, that the machine 
heralded cheaper goods, a higher standard of living and 
more employment for all. Up to the outbreak of the 
War we were content to accept these generalizations. 
But the time has come when hard facts require a recon- 
sideration of the matter. For it is now true that machines 
are displacing human labour at a very rapid pace, and 
that the labour thus displaced is partly, if not wholly, 
unwanted in other occupations. 

The United States Government has recently published 
some very remarkable figures in this connexion. Between 
1919 and 1929 the total quantity of goods manufactured 
increased by 58.5 per cent. But the number of persons 
employed in the factories decreased by 5 per cent. 
‘u the first year after the War 9,000,000 persons were 
‘a ‘ving wages in American factories. Ten years later 
thei: numbers had fallen to 8,550,000. If there had been 
no development of machine power, 14,266,000 persons 
would have been required to turn out the goods produced 
in 1929. As it was, the necessary labour force, instead of 
being nearly six millions more, was nearly half a million 
less than before. It might have been anticipated that the 
factories would, with the rapidly-growing demand for 
their goods, at least absorb the potential new workers 
added to the population at the rate of 16 per cent. in the 
decade, representing 1,450,000 in the year 1929. But 
the factory demand for labour did not keep pace with the 
growth of population. None of the new workers was 
wanted. The extra labour force of 1,450,000 was super- 
fluous, like the 450,000 old workers who had been dis- 
missed. Thus nearly two million people who were actually 
available for employment in the factories had to look 
for work elsewhere. The machine had ousted them. 

The community as consumers had no reason to complain 
of the American manufacturing industry. The goods 
produced in 1929 were, as has been said, more plentiful 
by nearly two thirds. Moreover, they were cheaper by 
30 per cent. than they had been ten years before. Nor had 
the individual employee any grievance. His average 
output had increased in quantity by 66 per cent. and in 
value by 16 per cent. But his average wages rose by 
13 per cent. while prices fell by 30 per cent. ; he enjoyed 
an increase of no less than 68 per cent. in his real wages. 
The American wage-earner in 1929 was probably better 


Morris, however rich they may be, do not, after all, draw’ 
a relatively very small “ rent ” from the many thousands 
of workers for whom they have invented employment. 
The career of Lord Melchett proves that profits should 
not be denounced as such, but should be judged in their 
context. The happy mean between retaining the incen- 
tive and restricting the profits has not yet been dis- 
covered, but it may yet be discovered by a Lord 
Melchett of the future. We can imagine a man of that 
type saying that he would have no objection whatever 
to a maximum legal profit if taxation were so adjusted 
as to give handsome terms to capital which was extending 
industry, and was thus continually both creating fresh 
employment and increasing the sum of money on which 
dividends were earned. 


Unemployment 


off than any working man has ever been in modern 
history. Yet there was another side to that picture of 
abounding prosperity, on the strength of which Mr. 
Hoover was elected President. Labour was very highly 
paid, but the demand for it in manufacture was silently 
shrinking. The machine was cheaper, and the man could 
be dismissed. A growing army of would-be workers found 
that in the factory there was nothing for them to do. 

While trade remained good, this surplus of labour 
attracted little attention and occasioned no uneasiness. 
It was assumed that those whom the factories did not 
want could earn a living somehow, by doing various odd 
jobs for the well-paid wage-earners, or perhaps by 
going ‘‘ back to the land.” But the sudden decline in 
trade, aggravated by a collapse in Wall Street, revealed 
the seriousness of the labour situation. The surplus 
workers could no longer benefit indirectly by the prosperity 
of their class. The closing of factories meant that the 
surplus labour was destitute. The direct unemployment 
was swollen by that which was indirect, and for which no 
factory employers could regard themselves as responsible. 
And this decrease in the spending power of the people 
meant, of course, increased difficulties for manufacturing 
industry, which, in America at least, looks for an ever- 
increasing demand for its products from highly-paid 
wage-earners. The doctrine that high wages mean 
prosperity works well enough so long as the wages are 
paid to a sufficiently large number of citizens. But if 
the numbers of the wage-earners are to diminish steadily 
with the development of machinery, and if the labour 
surplus, dependent on those wage-earncrs, is to grow in 
proportion, we must expect the unemployment problem 
to become more menacing as the years go by. 

It is not suggested that the United States will suffer as 
much as Western Europe. America with her stupendous 
wealth and boundless resources can overcome a spell of 
bad trade more easily than Great Britain or Germany. 
The Amcrican statisties have been quoted because they 
show most clearly how the modern machine displaces 
human labour. Similar figures for Europe are not fully 
available, but there is no doubt that the same tendency 
is at work here and on the Continent, and is creating a 
labour surplus which no trade revival, no Imperial pre- 
ferences, no high tariff will absorb. If we put aside facile 
optimism and cease to expect that unemployment will 
vanish when trade revives, we shall find some means of 
dealing with this grave outcome of mechanical invention. 

For, after all, the truth must, finally, be with those 
who say that an increase in productive power, in man’s 
command over nature, should turn in the end to his 
advantage. The evil is not fundamental, but merely a 
difficulty of adjustment. 
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The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organized 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 


we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 
Atheism.” 


Such criticism, well and ill informed, is common, and 


This week Mr. Louis Anderson Fenn writes on “ An Interpretation of 
Next week his article will be answered by Professor John Harvey, part author of The Naturalness of Keligion.] 


An Interpretation of Atheism 


By Louis ANDERSON FENN. 


oo phenomenon of atheism has acquired a new inter- 

est in the last few years as the official belief of the 
most militant government in Europe. There is a ten- 
dency to regard this professedly atheist government as a 
special incarnation of anti-Christ, and to accept rather 
uncritically a division of mankind into those who profess 
belief in God and those who specifically deny it. It is 
here suggested that such a division is irrelevant to most 
of the significant cleavages in life, and leads to conflicts 
about terminology instead of about real issues. 

All language is symbolism; and religious language, 
because it deals with facts for whose expression words are 
quite unusually insufficient, suffers more than any other 
kind of language from the proneness of the human mind 
to take the symbol for the substance. Religious creeds 
are in their essence pictorial : they are works of art rather 
than scientific statements. They express in dramatic and 
moving form what believers have come to feel about 
ultimate reality. They ‘are taken by simple minds as 
literally true, but their essential verity lies far behind 
their symbolism. Always, therefore, and more especially 
when they become occasions of conflict, they stand in 


need of analysis and interpretation, lest men be haply | 


found to fight against God when they imagine that they 
are defending Him. 

The ultimate data of religion are the data of human 
experience. Sometimes, it is true, those data appear 
under the guise of authority as some faith which whoso- 
ever will be saved must hold. But authority is only the 
distilled essence of the experience of bygone generations. 
It is but the agreed and canonized expression of what 
men and women have found in life. 

The making and acceptance of a religious creed bears a 
certain resemblance to the making and acceptance of a 
theory in physical science. The physicist finds certain 
phenomena in the world of matter. He argues that these 
phenomena can be systematized, and exhibited as inter- 
dependent, if certain assumptions are made about the 
nature of the material world. Like the religious man, he 
usually believes that his assumptions have some kind of 
objective truth. He usually accepts the electron, for 
instance, as a real thing, and feels that it must be very 
similar to his mental picture of it; but the value of the 
electron for physical theory does not really depend on its 
being anything like what he imagines it to be—except in 
a very abstract mathematical sense. Its value is that 
of a kind of intellectual paper-fastener, holding together 
in an ordered group certain phenomena which have real 
relations among themselves. 

Indeed, in the newer and more abstruse developments 
of physical science, it appears to be quite impossible to 
form any picture at all of the ultimate nature of the 
material world. All we can say is that our symbolic 
logic works. What it really symbolizes we hardly begin 
to understand ; a circumstance which has moved someone 
to say that “the physicist investigates he knows not 
what, behaving he knows not how.” 

Those who assent to religious creeds are in somewhat 
similar case. They see the world of nature and the 
behaviour and aspirations of human kind, and they say, 
‘*Unless there is a god, and unless he is such and such, 
how can we make any sense out of all this ?”’ But here, 


the directly apprehended data are the experience of life 
and the desire of the human heart to rationalize this 
experience. God, if and whatever He be, is from our 
human angle derivative and hypothetical. Like the 
electron, He may be real enough, but He is not the reality 
which we immediately apprehend. 

Some mystics, it is true, claim to have direct experience 
of God. Perhaps they do; but few religious people are 
mystics, and even in the case of those who are, the 
Vision Splendid is apparently individual and incom- 
municable, and there is no suflicient reason to believe that 
the accounts which they are able to give of their esoteric 
experience are valid for other people. 

Now, if it is true that for most of us the idea of God is 
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an interpretation of life, and that creeds are simply | 


general affirmations about the universe, it follows that 
quite radical differences of formula may exist along with 
essentially similar views about fundamental things. If 
so, it is very important, in all cases of credal conflict, to 
know exactly what our creeds mean in terms of life, so 
that we may be sure that those to whom we seem to be 
‘opposed really do differ from us in something more than 
“words and names.” 

; The case immediately in point is that of belief in God 
as the creator and ruler of the universe. It is acceptably 
summed up in the Christian formula, “‘ God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.’ What exactly 
are the aflirmations which we make about the universe 
when we repeat this phrase ? So far as I can ascertain, 
very few thoughtful Christians to-day accept the view 
of the personality of God which is expressed in old- 
fashioned theology or mediaeval art. The “‘ iraseible old 
gentleman with the long white beard” seems to be 
almost as dead as the dodo. The utmost they will say is 
that the ultimate meaning of the universe must be in 
some sense personal, since personality is the highest thing 
we know. What exactly divine personality means they 
are quite naturally unable to make clear. They have a 
sense of communion or of interpenetration with the 
universe, or with something underlying it, which they 
express in terms of personality ; but it is by no means 
clear that even this sense of interpenetration is peculiar 
to professed believers in God. 

Turning now to the words of the creed, what is the 
actual significance of “God, creatcr of heaven and 
earth’? The phrase simply asserts that this universe is 
the creation of a mind similar to our own ; or, looking at 
the matter from the human end, that the universe is what 
it would have been if it had passed through such a mind. 
But is this view of the universe peculiar to ostensible 
believers in God? Clearly it is not; for all who seek 
to understand and control the world of nature must 
believe that that world is sufficiently akin to our own 
minds to be capable of at least partial elucidation to 
them. Indeed, most people who profess and eall them- 
selves atheists are unusually insistent on exactly this 
possibility of understanding and control: they object 
to the idea of God partly because they fear that it will 
distract men’s attention from the scientific mastery of 
environment. 

Take, again, the assertion that the creator of the 
universe stands in a fatherly relation to mankind. As an 
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affirmation about life this means that the world in which 
we find ourselves is a friendly and homelike place, a place 
where, in spite of all appearance to the contrary, the 
dearest and highest aspirations of the human spirit are 
not in the nature of things denied their realization. But 
this, again, is just exactly what large numbers of pro- 
fessed atheists most passionately believe. In particular 
the atheist government of Russia is so confident of this 
fact that it is prepared to take the most appalling risks, 
both personal and social, in the hope of realizing the 
apocalyptic vision of a society based on mutual service 
instead of on private gain. Whether the Russian method 
of achieving this end is a possible or the best method is 
another, and for us a subsidiary, question. 

As fer the word “ almighty,” I have always suspected 
that it had in the literal sense no meaning at all. It is 
clear, however, that many who call themselves atheists, 
and in particular the Russian communists, do in fact hold 
a belief which is very similar to the belief in omnipotence. 


Like most religious folk, they believe in the invincible 
power of certain kinds of good. Their philosophy teaches 
that the ideal which they serve is historically bound to 
be realized, because the world is what it is and men are 
what they are. 

I suggest that very few of those who call themselves 
atheists have any real title to the name. Most of them are 
not atheists at all, but only people from whom traditional 
creeds and practices have obscured the reality of religion. 
The real atheist is the man who, in the life which he lives 
and the thoughts of his heart, denies the possibility of 
any noble purpose greater than himself and greater than 
mankind as he knows it, with which men and women can 
hopefully co-operate, and in which they may find rest to 
their souls. Though such a man profess with his mouth 
all the articles of religion, though he say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” 
a hundred times a day, he is in essence more atheistic 
than many who explicitly deny the existence of 
God. 


Divorce 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp SALvESEN, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 


HE Spectator has already published two articles 
from different standpoints on the above subject, 
but none from the point of view of a lawyer who has 
had experience both in the conduct and trial of divorce 
cases, albeit in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland. 
This point of view, I submit, ought also to have a place 
in your columns, as a contribution to the gencral fund 
of knowledge. 

There can be little doubt that the existing law in 
England on the subject, and also the way in which it 
is administered by judges of the Supreme Court, is not 
regarded as satisfactory by the general body of the 
people, se far as they take an interest in it at all. The 
first and most serious complaint is that infidelity is the 
only ground on which a marriage can be dissolved. The 
result is that a person to whom the continuance of a 
marriage has become unendurable is driven to immorality 
in order to afford the other spouse a reason for appealing 
to the courts. 

In some cases there is a suspicion that this is a mere 
device without any actual immorality having been com- 
mitted, and this has been made the basis of a plot in a 
once popular play. Of course, the judge will not pro- 
nounce a decree unless upon evidence that would satisfy 
him that adultery was to be inferred. Whether it is better 
deliberately to commit adultery so as to satisfy con- 
ditions on which alone divorce can be granted, or to 
manufacture evidence of simulated adultery and so 
practise deception upon the Court, is a question for the 
casuists and upon which I do not venture to give an 
opinion. Another matter which is open to criticism is 
the recent ruling of the Court to the effect that when the 
plaintiff in an action of divorcee has himself or herself 
been guilty of infidelity this must be disclosed in the 
petition, otherwise, if it should come to light in the 
course of the proceedings or before the decree is made 
absolute, the decree itself will be set aside. If disclosed 
in the petition the judge exercises his discretion, in view 
of aggravated or extenuating circumstances, of refusing 
or granting decree. Where he refuses to grant it, the 
result is that two persons who have both broken their 
contract are indissolubly bound together for life. This 


is contrary to the principles which govern the law of 


contract in all other relations of life, and it is difficult 
to sce how it can promote general morality. It certainly 
puts a premium on perjury, with regard to which Mr. 
Justice McCardie recently made some very grave observa- 
tions on the Bench. 


It is asking too much of weak human nature that a 
plaintiff should have to make a public disclosure of his 
or her own misconduct in order to obtain a remedy from 
the Court to which he or she would otherwise be entitled. 
No one who has had to do with litigation would expect 
a plaintiff to state publicly the weak points in his case 
if he thinks that they may be successfully concealed, 
and this applies with special force to actions of this kind, 
which are, as a rule, undefended. Perjury is a very 
serious offence, and it seems to me unfortunate to multiply 
the temptations to it. It is no part of the Statute Law 
in England that the remedy of divorce, which was only 
introduced in 1858, should not be granted where the 
plaintiff does not come, as the phrase goes, “ with clean 
hands ’”’ into Court. In Scotland, where divorce for 
infidelity has been granted ever since the Reformation 
in 1560, an opposite rule prevails. If both spouses have 
committed adultery each may raise an action against 
the other for the dissolution of the marriage. The two 
actions are conjoined, and if each is successful no property 
rights are affected. This seems to be the more logical, 
as it has proved by the practice of centuries to be the 
most satisfactory mode of dealing with this particular 
problem. 

The existing anomalies would nearly all be removed 
if the Legislature could be induced to give effect to the 
majority report of the Royal Commission on Divorce 
which completed its labours more than eighteen years 
ago. The most important recommendation was to the 
effect that divorce ought to be granted for three years’ 
continuous desertion, which most people would consider 
a far more scrious breach of marital duties than a casual 
act of adultery or even repeated acts, unless accompanied 
by the aggravations that under a previous state of the 
law entitled a wife to obtain a dissolution of the marriage 
against an erring husband. 

Except in a very few cases of women who have ceased 
to live with their husbands because they had psycho- 
logical or physical objections to conjugal intercourse, 
or whose affections have been so alienated from their 
husbands that they cannot bear continued cohabitation, 
it would not really add anything to the existing ground 
of divorce, for in a professional experience of well nigh 
fifty years I have never known of a case where it could 
plausibly be suggested that a man who deserted his wife 
and children for three years or upwards without con- 
tributing to their support had lived a perfectly chaste 
life. The remedy of divorce for desertion dates in 
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Scotland from a statute passed so far back as 1573, and 
I have yet to learn that the standard of morality in 
Scotland is on a lower level than that of England. 
Divorce for desertion, which in Scotland must have 
extended over four years—in my opinion an unnecessarily 
long period—is almost exclusively confined to the 
working classes. The typical case is that of a working 
man who, after a short experience of marriage, tires of 
the burden of supporting his wife and children and 
emigrates to the Dominions or some other part of the 
country where he may spend his earnings on himself 
with callous disregard of what may happen to his wife 
and children. In most cases it may confidently be 
surmised that long before the expiry of the four years 
he is living with some other woman, and possibly has 
committed bigamy in a distant land. The poor woman 
‘annot afford the expense of tracing his whereabouts 
or employing detectives to ascertain his mode of life. 
In these circumstances the deserted wife in England 
has no remedy. She dare not marry again in case the 
worthless scamp who has deserted her should turn up. 
She must either remain celibate for life, or openly contract 
an immoral relationship. On the other hand, in Scot- 
Jand, when she gets her decree of divorce, she is free 
to marry under happier auspices and any children she 
may have will be legitimate. Surely this is a state of 
the Jaw that conduces to morality and ought not, there- 
fore, to be condemned. I ought to mention further 
that for centuries in Scotland the poor who cannot afford 


litigation in the Supreme Court are assigned competent 
solicitors and counsel free of charge, so that where 


witnesses are readily available the proceedings need not 
cost the plaintiff more than a few pounds. 

The law of Scotland has remained practically unchanged 
as regards this matter of divorce ever since the Reforma- 
tion. It commands the general assent of the population. 
It has led to no abuses. The sexes have always been on 
an equal feoting. Collusion is practically unknown. 
Perjury is extremely rare except in the relatively few 
defended cases where divorce is granted notwithstanding 
the denial by the defendant of any guilt. The Church 
of Scotland has accepted the law which, indeed, was 
introduced by the Reformers, and was a protest against 
the scandalous lives of the clergy in pre-Reformation 
times, and the devices which the Roman Church adopted 
to serve the same object (in cases where the necessary 
expense could be afforded) by getting marriages annulled 
on grounds which would not now be listened to. 

The experience of more than three centuries and a half 
should surely be a sufficient test of the value of the 
experiment which the Reformers introduced. Neither 
Chureh nor people have ever made a_ protest against 
the law as it has been administered all that time. 
Although the Courts have been open to all classes of 
society from the highest to the lowest, the general 
fidelity of married persons may be gauged by the fact 
that in 1928 only 575 marriages were dissolved although 
33,000 marriages were contracted, or less than 2 per cent. 
of the whole. This ratio has remained substantially 
constant since 1560, from which the civilization of 
Scotland and its emergence from a semi-barbarous state 
may be said to date. 

I am far from asserting, however, that the law, even 
in Seotland, is incapable of improvement, but I should 
be contént if the other recommendations of the Majority 
Report were given effect to in our law. It appears to 
me an unnecessary cruelty that a man or a woman 
should be tied for life to a person who has for three 
years been insane or who is an habitual drunkard or has 
committed a serious crime involving a sentence of penal 
servitude. The injustice of a law which gives no remedy 


to the sane or innocent spouse would long ago have been 
removed but for the comparatively small number of 
persons to whom it applies, and whose voting strength 
is so negligible that legislators cannot be induced to 
interest themselves in their sufferings. Nevertheless, to 
my mind, it is one that cries aloud for amendment. To 
any ordinary person not dominated by ecclesiastical super- 
stitutions it appears to be not only revolting but wicked 
that a sane woman should be compelled to bear offspring 
to an insane husband whenever he is temporarily released 
from a lunatic asylum, or that any man or woman should 
be compelled to be the mate of a serious criminal. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Present Outlook 


By Horace G. ALEXANDER. 


{Mr. Alexander is a member of the Society of Friends, and 
Professor of International Relations at Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham.—Eb. Spectator.] 


T was the writer’s good fortune to be permitted to 

visit Mr. Gandhi in the jail at Poona in the middle 

of September; apart from the jail superintendent, no 

other European, I believe, has seen him in recent months ; 

so it may be of value to record something of his con- 

versation and of the impression he made on a visitor 
at that time. 

The Sapru-Jayakar negotiations had just broken down, 
so it might have been expected that Gandhi would be in 
an intransigent mood. But he is not a man of moods, 
or a man to be much influenced by passing events. 
I found him most willing to talk about peace; but, on 
the other hand, utterly unwilling to compromise on what 
are to him matters of principle in order to win peace. 

He said he had been amazed at the extent of the 
country’s response to his lead in the civil disobedience 
movement, and at the extent of ‘ non-violence”; but, 
he went on to say, though a great many had adopted 
non-violent methods in the campaign, a large proportion 
of them had not adopted the prietple of non-violence. 
Those who only use non-violence as a method of resistance 
to Government are liable to become embittered, especially 
when roughly treated by the police. Even in the 
seclusion of his prison he was acutely conscious that 
such embitterment was developing, and for this reason 
he would welcome a return to peace and co-operation— 
as soon as it could be honourably obtained. But Gandhi 
is one of those who believes that what has to be is for 
the best : so, having made it clear that he would weleome 
peace at any time if it were an honourable peace, he 
went on immediately to add that if that were impossible 
then the struggle must continue, and that would prove 
a blessing to India by the purifying effect of suffering 
voluntarily undergone. 

If Gandhi is open to discuss peace, what are his terms ? 
They are what they have always been. But he some- 
times uses such perplexing expressions that they need 
some interpretation to the Western mind. The point 
that he stressed most in our talk was the “ substance 
of independence,” in the form of such control over 
financial and fiscal policy that it would be possible for 
India to reduce military and civil expenditure, to case 
the burden of taxation, and to control imports in such a 
way that the peasants and workers of India might have 
better opportunities of developing their village crafts 
and industries. Of these, hand-spinning is to him the 
symbol, but he is less of a hand-spinning monomaniac 
than people sometimes imagine. He wants the minimum 
of interference from Government and the least possible 
taxation, so that the peasants may be free, with the 
help of Indian voluntary organizations, to improve 
their irrigation and their cattle, and to develop 
tanning and other village crafts. And he believes the 
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only way to achieve these things is by obtaining full 
control of financial and fiscal policy at once, so that 
military expenditure and the salaries of Civil Servants 
are fixed in accordance with Indian ideas of India’s needs. 

If this is, to Gandhi, the “ substance of independence,” 
he adds various subsidiary demands, some of which may 
be quite as difficult to agree to. ‘“ We cannot for a 
moment give up the things we have already won,” he 
said. And he mentioned in particular the right to collect 
salt and the effective picketing of liquor and drug shops 
—which, he said, had resulted in a 60 per cent. decrease 
of consumption in six months. 

These are the things that Gandhi cares about. Phrases 
like ** Dominion status” and “Federation” mean little 
to him. He wants to know what the functions and 
powers of a Dominion are to be, and who is to have 
effective control of the essential services in any federation. 
Unlike many of his fellow-countrymen, it is not the 
prestige of a higher status that he craves, but the power 
to wrestle with the problem of Indian poverty. There 
is surely nothing negative or destructive in such an aim, 
as so many of his British critics maintain, even though 
his method of securing it may seem strange. 

Gandhi confessed that he had lost faith in the British 
Government. He had hoped at first that the Viceroy’s 
declaration of November, 1929, looking forward to 
Dominion status, meant a real desire to achieve that 
Status without delay; but the parliamentary debates 
that followed destroyed his hope, and the publication 
of the Simon Report has confirmed his doubts. Never- 
theless, he always hopes the best of his opponents— 
any little sign of a “change of heart,” of a growing 
responsiveness to Indian demands, meets with an 
immediate response from him. When I met him, the 
Government had just released Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the seventy-year old political leader, whose health had 
broken down in prison. “ That,” said Gandhi, “is an 
encouraging sign; of course, they say he is released on 
grounds of health, but they need not have done it.” 
Ife spoke with real gratification of this incident; and 
it seemed clear that a few more such gestures would go 
far to convince him that the Government mean business. 

Gandhi has a way of putting his demands in an 
extreme form; but he is not an extremist. What he 
looks for is clear proof—in deed, not only in word—that 
Britain really means to recognize India’s right and 
ability to control her own national life. If, through 
the Round Table Conference decisions, we can prove 
that to him, then he will be our most powerful ally in 
persuading young India to come in and work the new 
Constitution. Otherwise, he will continue to be a 
mighty opponent of all that we do. If he can be released 
from jail, and invited to meet the Viceroy in persen, as 
soon as the proposed powers of the Central Government 
have been decided in London, that might be the first step 
towards a rapid and full pacification. His influence is 
still great, but more dangerous and uncontroilable forces 
are gathering strength daily. 


The Stamp-Collection 


v 


by Karen Capex (Translated by Pact Sever). 
“ FENHERE’S no getting away from it,” said old Mr. 


Maras. “If a man were to rummage in his 


past, he’d find material in it for a whole different set of 


lives. One day, either by mistake or because he felt 
inclined to, he chose just one of them and went on with 
it to the end; but the worst of it is, that those other 
lives, the ones he might have lived, are not entirely 
dead. And sometimes it happens that you feel a pain 
in them, like in a leg that has been cut off. 


“When I was a boy of about ten, I began to collect 
stamps; my father didn’t altogether approve of it; 
he thought it’d make me neglect my lessons ; but I had 
a chum, Lojzik Cepelka, and we used to share our 
passion for foreign stamps. Lojzik’s father used to play 
a barrel-organ, and he was an untidy lad with freckles, 
a regular ragamuffin, but I was fond of him, in the way 
that schoolboys are fond of their chums. I venerated 
and idolized Lojzik, because he was smarter than myself, 
because he could- shift for himself and was as plucky 
as they make them, because he had freckles on his nose 
and could throw stones left-handed—in fact, I can’t 
remember all the things that made me so attached to 
him; but it was certainly the closest attachment I 
have ever had. 

“And so Lojzik was my trusty comrade when I began 
to collect stamps. As I was saying, my father didn’t 
exactly approve of it: as a rule, fathers don’t approve 
of it, if their sons do something different from what 
they themselves have done ; as a matter of fact, P'm just 
the same with my own sons. This business of being a 
father is a sort of mixed feeling, there’s a great deal of 
affection in it, but there’s also a certain prejudice, mis- 
trust, hostility or whatever you may choose to eall it ; 
the more affection you have for your children, the more 
there is of this other feeling. Anyway, I had to hide 
my stamp-collection in the attic, so that my father 
couldnt catch me with it; in the attie there was an 
old chest, a sort of flour-bin, and we used to crawl into 
it like a couple of mice to have a look at each other’s 
stamps. Look here, this is a Netherlands, this is an 
Fgyptian, this is Sverige or Sweden. And because we 
had to hide our treasures like that, there was something 
deliciously sinful about it. The way I got hold of those 
stamps was also an adventurous business; I used to 
go round to families I knew and those I didn’t, and beg 
and pray of them to let me soak the stamps off their 
old letters. Now and then I came across people who'd 
got drawers crammed full of old papers stored away in 
an attic or a writing-table ; those were my most delightful 
hours when, sitting on the floor, I sorted out those dusty 
piles of litter to try to find stamps I hadn’t already 
got—-vou see, I was silly enough not to collect dupli- 
eates, and when I happened to come across an old 
Lombardy or one of those tiny German States or free 
cities, why, the thrill I had was perfectly agonizing— 
every vast happiness has a sweet pang about it. And 
in the meantime Lojzik was waiting for me outside, and 
when at last I erept cut I whispered right in the doorway, 
*Lojzik, Lojzik, I found a Hanover there!’ ‘ Have 
you got it?’ * Yes.” And away we ran with our booty, 
home to our treasure-chest. 

* And those were the happiest vears of my life, my 
friendship with Lojzik and stamp-collecting. Then I 
had scarlet fever and they wouldn’t Iet Lojzik come to 
see me, but he used to stand in the passage and whistle 
so that I could hear him. One day they must have 
taken their eyes off me or something; at all events, I 
got out of bed and slipped upstairs to the attic to have 
a look at my stamps. I was so feeble that I could 
hardly lift the lid of the trunk. But the trunk was 
empty; the box containing the stamps was gone. 

“T can’t describe to you how distressed and horror- 
stricken I was. I think I must have stood there as if 
I’d been turned to stone, and I couldn’t even ery, there 
was such a lump in my throat. First of all it was 
appalling to me that my stamps, my greatest joy, were 
gone—but what was more appalling was that Lojzik, 
the only friend I had, must have stolen them while I was 
ill. I felt overwhelmed, dismayed, dumbfounded, woe- 


begone—you know, it’s amazing how much a child can 
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suffer. How I got out of that attic, 
but after that I had high fever again and during my 
clearer moments I pondered in despair. I never said a 
word about this to my father or my aunt—I had no 
mother. I knew that they simply wouldn’t understand 
me, and through that I became rather estranged from 
them; from that time onwards my feelings for them 
ceased to be close and child-like. Lojzik’s treachery 
affected me terribly ; it was the first time anyone had 
played me false. A beggar, I said to myself, Lojzik’s a 
beggar, and that’s why he steals; it serves me right 
for chumming up with a beggar. And this hardened 
my heart; it was then I began to draw a distinction 
between one person and another—-I forfeited my state 
of social innocence; but at the time I didn’t realize 
what a shock it had been to me and how much damage 
it had caused. 

“When I had got over my fever I also got over my 
distress at the loss of my stamp-collection, though my 
heart still ached when I saw that Lojzik had now found 
new friends ; but when he came running up to me, rather 
sheepishly because it was so long since we’d seen each 
other, I said to him in a curt, grown-up tone: ‘ You 
sling your hook, I’ve finished with you.’ Lojzik turned 
red and presently replied: ‘All right, then.’ And 
from that time onward he hated me as thoroughly as the 
underdog can hate. 

“Well, that was the incident which affected my whole 
life. The world I lived in was, so to speak, desecrated ; 
I lost my faith in people; I learned how to hate and 
despise. After that I never had a friend; and when I 
grew up I began to assume that because I was by myself 
I needed nobody and would show favour to nobody. 
Then I discovered the nobody liked me; I used to put 
this down to the fact that I despised affection and was 
proof against all sentimentality. And so I became an 
aloof and purposcful man, very fussy about myself, very 
punctilious, and the kind of person who always wants to 
do the right thing ; I was cantankerous and harsh towards 
my subordinates ; I did not love the woman I married ; 
I brought up my children to obey and fear me, and by 
my industry and sense of duty I gained quite a reputation. 
Such was my life, my whole life; I attended to nothing 
except my duty. When my time comes, the newspapers 
will say what valuable work I did, and what an exemplary 
character I had. But if people only knew how much 
solitude, mistrust and self-will there is about it all. 

“Three years ago my wife died. I never admitted 
it to myself or to anybody else, but I was terribly upset : 
and in my distress I rummaged about among all sorts of 
family keepsakes which had been left by my father and 
mother; photographs, letters, my old school exercise- 
books—I felt like choking when I saw how carefully my 
stern father had arranged and kept them; I think that, 
after all, he must have been fond of me. The cupboard 
in the attic was filled with these things, and at the bottom 
of a drawer was a box sealed with my father’s seals ; 
when I opened it, I discovered the stamp-collection I 
had made fifty years earlier. 

“I’m not going to keep anything back from you: I 
burst into tears and I took the box into my room like a 
man who has found treasure. So that’s what happened, 
suddenly flashed across my mind, while I was ill somebody 
must have found my stamp-collection and my father 
confiscated it, so that I should not neglect my lessons. 
He oughtn’t to have done it, but it was all because of his 
eoncern and affection for me; I don’t know how it was, 
but I began to feel sorry for him and for myself. 

* And then I remembered: so Lojzik never stole my 
stamps. Good heavens, how I had wronged him. Again 
I saw the freckled and untidy urchin before me, and I 


I don’t know; 


wondered what had become of him and whether he was 
still alive. I tell you, I felt so wretched and ashamed 
when I looked back on it all. Because of a single false 
suspicion I had lost my only friend; because of that I 
had wasted my childhood. Because of that I had begun 
to despise the lower orders ; because of that I had been so 
self-opinionated ; because of that I never became attached 
to anyone. Because of that the very sight of a postage- 
stamp always made me feel annoyed and disgusted, 
Because of that I never wrote to my wife, either before 
or after our marriage, and I explained this away by 
pretending to be above what I chose to call gush; and 
my wife felt this keenly. Because of that I was harsh and 
aloof. Because of that, only because of that, I had so 
fine a career and performed my duties in such an exemplary 
manner. 

“IT saw my whole life afresh; suddenly it seemed a 
different life, was the thought which struck me. If that 
hadn’t happened, I should have been so full of enthusiasm 
and dash, affection, chivalry, wit and resourcefulness, 
strange and unruly things of that sort—why, good heavens, 
I might have been almost anything else, an explorer 
or an actor or a soldier! Why, I might have felt some 
affection for my fellow-men, I might haye drunk with 
them, understood them, oh, there’s no knowing what I 
mightn’t have done. I felt as if ice were thawing inside 
me. I went through the collection, stamp by stamp ; 
they were all there, Lombardy, Cuba, Siam, Hanover, 
Nicaragua, the Philippines, all the places which I had 
wanted to go to and which I shall now never see. On 
each of these stamps there was a scrap of something which 
might have been and never was. I sat brooding over 
them all night and took stock of my life. I realized that 
it had been an artificial and impersonal life, which did not 
belong to me, and that my proper life had never come into 
existence ’”—Mr. Karas shook his head sadly. ‘“ When 
I consider all I might have been, and how I wronged 
Lojzik ——.” 

Father Voves, on hearing these words, looked very 
downcast and forlorn ; most likely he had remembered 
something in his own life. ‘* Mr. Karas,” he said pityingly, 
* don’t think about it ; it’s no use, you can’t put it right 
now, you can’t make a fresh start ag 

“No,” sighed Mr. Karas, with a slight flush, “* but you 
know, anyhow---anyhow, I’ve started collecting stamps 
again.” 





Susan and Johnnie 


By Bernard Darwin. 
( N the grass plot outside my window I can see an 
enormous Alsatian puppy—she is almost full-grown 
now—learning to do tricks for pieces of dog-biscuit. It is 
no doubt unreasonable to be surprised, and yet it is 
surprising to see one so large not merely descending to 
such trivialities but learning so quickly. We are apt to 
believe that the very large must be very stupid ; a mistake, 
by the way, into which our fighting-men seem to have 
fallen in believing that Carnera could not learn to box. 
Yet here is Susan, giving a vast paw, dying for the King 
and doing other more subtle things. Moreover, she is 
acquiring these accomplishments more easily than 
Johnnie, the black spaniel, whose tricks have been for 
years the pride of the house and a very present help to 

tea-time conversation in case of callers. 

This is the more remarkable because Susan has not the 
incentive of greediness. She accepts her reward, but in 
a passionless manner, and is moved rather by a desire to 
please her friends. She would much prefer to play with 
her ball or raid the house for boots, and if told to lie down 
always hopes that this is not a prelude to biscuit but to 
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some lovely prancing game. Johnnie, on the other hand, 
though he has the soul of an artist, is spurred on to 
exhibit his art purely by greed, a greed so intense that 
sometimes his desire hinders itself, and the low growl, 
which is the proper reply to ‘‘ Ask for it,” sticks in his 
throat. The attempt to teach him a fresh trick always 
produces a crisis of nerves, in which he runs frantically 
through all his repertory, hoping that it is one of these 
old ones that is being demanded, though under some 
silly new name. It is greed, too, which sometimes makes 
his performances imperfect in technique. He is ready and 
willing to do anything so long as he can keep his eye on 
the prize, but to take it off even for a second is almost too 
much. It is terribly hard, for instance, in “ Are you 
shy ?””? Down goes the black muzzle prayerfully between 
the paws; the stumpy pendulum of his tail swings less 
and less and for a flash is still, but there is a truant eye 
that will look upwards. It is hardest of all in what may 
be termed in the language of the circus his “ sensational 
act.” This is called “* What kind of pudding are you ? ” 
and the answer is given by rolling swiftly over. Here 
you must lose sight of the prize for one agonizing moment, 
unless you are close to the leg of a chair, when you can 
roll only half-way over, without removing the eye, and 
pretend that you cannot get any further. I have in 
that last sentence put you, the reader, in Johnnie’s place, 
and I ask you to consider how you would like it if a piece 
of cheese might vanish, heaven knows where, when you 
turned your back on it. 

It seems odd that though goaded by so frenzied a desire 
for reward, the artist should never volunteer a_per- 
formance. There are dogs of immeasurably inferior 
intellect who will do that. They sit up without any 
encouragement and refuse to desist. Even the stupidest 
and most heavenly of all Irish terriers, who could only 
learn half one trick, to give a left paw but never a right 
one, even poor, dear Pat would proffer that pathetic paw 
unbidden, but this Johnnie will never do. He will hint 
in unmistakable snufflings that he is only waiting to be 
asked ;_ he will gaze at you with an eye to melt a heart 
of stone, but still with infinite reproach he waits and 
waits. It is true that he “ goes to his little house,” 
which is the first floor of the sideboard, and that this is a 
recognized trick, but when he goes there without being 
told he does so no longer in a professional capacity, and 
has ceased to hope for payment ; he goes there because 
it commands a view of the table, and he can rest like some 
sad onlooker at life who has renounced its gaieties but 
likes to sit on the bank and watch those still enjoying 
themselves in mid-stream. 

I feel rather jealous on Johnnie’s behalf when I hear 
that this impudent young giantess of a Susan has learnt 
the roly-poly pudding trick in less than no time. With 
Johnnie it was a matter of stages. First of all he died 
for the King, and then when lying prone he was forcibly 
rolled over, while the word ‘‘ pudding ” was dinned into 
his ears. Now I am told that Susan, who does not pay 
much attention to words, can do it merely in response to 
a roly-poly gesture of the hand. If this be so I shall 
almost have to throw up the sponge for Johnnie, but at 
present I am resolved not to believe it. It must have 
been in the nature of a fluke. Furthermore, if it really did 
happen, is there not something un-dogly in such extreme 
facility 2? I am sure Pat would have thought so, and he, 
fighter and chicken-slayer though he was, was yet cast in 
the very mould of all the dogly qualities. A reasonable 
cleverness is all very well. So much he would have 
admitted, although he knew he was not clever himself. 
Everybody should on an emergency be able to give a paw 
and perhaps even to sit up, but he would never have 
approved of a lady’s education going further than that. 


I love Susan’s smile and her waving tail, and I rather like 
her prancing at me as if she were going to knock me 
down, but it will never do to have her turning out a 
positive blue-stocking and putting gentlemen’s noses out 
of joint. 


The House-Party 
By E. S. Durrin. 
[This story was chosen by Dr. M. R. James as a close rival to the 


one to which he awarded the prize in our Ghost Story Competition 
last week.—Eb. Spectator.] 


T was Saturday morning. Bella, the new housemaid 
at Stamford Court, was going from room to room 
with trays of tea, pulling up blinds, leaving cans of hot 
water, nervously trying to make as little noise as possible, 
but the tea-things had an unfortunate way of sliding on 
the tray in her shaking hand, the blinds eluded her 
grasp and sprang with an alarming rattle up the windows, 
and the brass cans clanged against the basins as she 
deposited them on the washstands. Some of the occu- 
pants of the beds opened half-awake and slightly irritated 
eyes ; others yawned and turned sleepily on their pillows. 
She gave a sigh of relief as she closed the last door, 
then stood doubtfully regarding another at the end of the 
corridor. Was she in charge of that room too? This big 
house was so confusing, and Alice, the head housemaid, 
was so snubbing that she did not like to ask. Yes, she 
supposed she must be. How dreadful if she had forgotten 
it.... She hastily returned to the pantry and prepared 
another tray. 

Ten minutes later she knocked at the door of the bed- 
room. There was no reply, but few of the week-end 
guests troubled to reply, so she opened the door quietly. 
The room was dark and bitterly cold ; as she crossed the 
threshold she felt as if she had stepped into an ice-cold 
fog ; it smelt musty, too—like a cellar. A feeling of un- 
reasoning terror seized her and froze her blood. Between 
the door and the window she paused, fecling as if her 
shaking limbs could carry her no farther. The tray in 
her hand shook so that the tea-things rattled. She 
stood at the foot of the old-fashioned four-poster bed and 
unwillingly, as if mesmerized, turned her head in its 
direction. 

In the dim light of the dark winter morning she could 
not discern whether the occupant were a man or a woman. 
Above the bed-clothes a pair of eyes seemed to glow as a 
cat’s eyes glow in the dark, and to pierce through to her 
very brain. It was only with a terrible effort of will that 
she deposited the tray on the bedside table ; then hastily 
pulling up the blinds, reckless of —indeed, reassured by— 
the noise she was making, she hurried from the room, not 
daring to cast another glance at the bed lest she should 
see—what ?—she asked herself wildly as she stood with 
panting breath and flying pulse in the corridor. But 
her unspoken question remained unanswered. 

As she descended the backstairs a smell of coffee and 
frying bacon reached her nostrils; from below came 
the cheerful clatter of breakfast preparations. She 
heaved a sigh of relief as she heard the homely sounds, 

After breakfast she emptied basins, made beds and 
dusted rooms, leaving what she in her own mind desig- 
nated “ the room ”’ till the last. 

When she entered it her fears seemed absurd. The 
sun shone through the windows, the bed stood empty, 
but its late occupant seemed to have spent an uneasy 
night: the sheets were twisted into ropes, the pillows 
crushed so that she had to put clean covers on them, 
Strange, too, the water in the basin was dyed a rusty 
red and one of the towels was stained with blood. Even 
as she told herself that the guest must have cut himself 
shaving, a feeling of indescribable horror crept over 
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Bella, but she put the reom to rights and went about 
her other duties. 


The next morning found her, in spite of good resolu- 
tions, shaking from top to toe as she stood outside the 
door and knocked with a trembling hand. As before, no 
voice answered ; again, as she crossed the threshold, a 
chill seemed to penetrate to her very bones. She had 
decided that she would on no account look at the bed or 
its occupant; so, putting the tray hastily down, she 
crossed to the window and pulled up the blinds, but she 
felt that the eyes from the bed were watching her, and 
that something worse than a wild animal was crouching 
to spring. She stumbled from the room in a panic, 
Shutting the door with a bang that reverberated down 
the corridor. Rushing to the backstairs, she leaned half- 
fainting against the bannisters. 

At breakfast in the servants’ hall she looked round the 
staff with tragic eyes, seeking someone in whom she 
could confide ; but they were all strangers to her and her 
courage failed. When she went upstairs again the room 
door lay open, the room was empty, but as before in 
confusion, the basin filled with that  sinisterly dyed 
water, the towel again blood-stained. Tremblingly she 
once more put it to rights. 
morning——thank God the house-party 
would break up to-day. This was the last time she need 
enter that ghastly room! She comforted herself with 
this thought as she knocked at “‘ the door.” 


Monday 


Three hours later, Mrs. Grieves, the housekeeper, was 
inspecting the empty bedrooms with Alice, the head 
housemaid, to see that all was left in order. 


* You needn’t inspect the haunted room,” Alice said, 
sarcastically ; ‘‘ nobody slept in it. Her Ladyship gave 
orders nobody was to be put in it again.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Grieves conscientiously opened the 
door. The furniture was shrouded in linen covers, the 
hearthrug rolled back, the curtains of the four-poster 
looped up; but what was that? A figure on the bed. 
Mrs. Grieves and Alice approached, and a ery of horror 
and dismay burst simultaneously from their lips. Across 
the bed lay the figure of a girl. One hand clutched the 
bed curtain, the other arm was thrown up as if to ward 
off something, and the crooked elbow partially concealed 
the face. But as they looked down they recognized in 
the twisted features, the staring eyes, the half-open 
mouth, Bella, the new housemaid. She was dead. 


Tree-Planting for Amateurs—I 
By R. C. K. Ensor. 
ICK to pieces in your mind almost any landscape 
which is not dominated by sea or mountain; ask 
what gives it beauty, charm, distinction, or the reverse ; 
and you will find that much the biggest parts of the 
answer are trecs. 

In the case of rural England, whose graces are now so 
fast perishing, the chief element—the foundation, or, if 
you prefer, the framework, of all the rest—was the choice 
and placing and spacing of our trees and woods by gene- 
rations of squires who were (or who employed) landscape 
gardeners. That is what came to render the English plain 
so much more beautiful than the plains of France or 
Germany. Such work—only possible for rich men with 
country tastes and good-sized estates--is for various 
reasons no longer being done. 

I deplore its abandonment ; but that is not here my 
subject. I am not addressing this article to squires and 
estate agents, nor even to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 





but to the enormously larger class of people with moderate 
means, who (while in many instances retaining their 
business or employment in a town) are now settling in 
the country to live. To most of them it simply never 
occurs to plant woodlands. I want to suggest to them 
that it is well worth their while. 

What does such a person usually do? He goes to some 
fairly unspoilt neighbourhood that strikes his fancy (his 
choice being limited probably by accessibility from 
London or some other great town), and there he buys 
or builds a freehold house at a cost of anything from 
£1,000 to £2,500. Of this sum, often enough, no more 
than one-twentieth represents land ; the rest is structure 
and “eteeteras.” And what happens? If he fronts or 
hacks on a public common, he is secure on that side ; but 
elsewhere and otherwise his amenities are at the mercy 
of neighbouring ‘ development ”—sure to come and 
almost equally sure to be bad. Most “ new” districts 
are attractive ; but the frecholder who starts in one has 
exceptional luck if its attractions are left to him for 
long. 

Now, how can he defeat the menace? By planting 
woodlands. If he is prepared to spend, say, another five 
per cent. on land, he can (I am assuming a district not 
yet much developed) acquire enough extra area—keyond 
that on which his house and garage stand, and that which 
he can afford to garden—to plant trees which will fence 
off ugliness and keep him permanently surrounded by 
beauty. Normally such land will be contiguous ; though 
it may often pay, for strategic reasons, to buy and plant 
a piece which is not. The figure five per cent. may be 
exceeded where land values are already rising, or 
diminished where they are quite agricultural; but in 
any case the cost should be very low in relation to 
the house whose permanent amenity is thus insured. 
Remember, too, that beyond purchase there is scarcely any 
cost but fencing and the initial planting—both, on this 
scale, comparatively trifles. The great difference between 
planting tree-screens and mercly adding to your garden 
is not simply that a much smaller addition will yield a 
much larger protection for your privacies and amenities, 
but also that garden-ground is a serious source of con- 
tinuing expense for upkeep, whereas woodland is not. 

A planting policy of this kind, however, needs to be 
not only suggested but explained. If one asks why it is 
rarely attempted, the answer is not merely that the idea 
would seldom occur to such people as I have in mind, but 
also that they would not know how to set about it if it 
did. 

What sort of trees, then, should our settier plant, and 
how should he arrange them ?~ His aim is to guard his 
premises, at least on their weak outlooks, with “ walls ” 
of living trees, which shall be beautiful in themselves, 
and shut out ugly sights and sounds beyond them. ‘To 
keep his cost low (say, £75 for extra land on a £1,500 
purchase, or £100 on £2,000) he must be content with 
belts averaging not over 40 ft. wide. Within such widths 
it is practically indispensable to plant conifers. Inex- 
perieneced taste may plead for “ good old English” 
deciduous trees. But the practical arguments against 
them are overwhelming—not merely because they let 
their wall down for five months out of every twelve, but 
because they sprawl so and cost so much more in ground, 
A belt of oak or beech, which should do in summer the 
work which a 40-ft. belt of cupressus macrocarpa does all 
the year round, would have to be at least 100 ft. wide. 
There are sprawlers even among conifers—I would rule 
out deodars and cedars as such. 

[In the conclusion of his article next week, Mr. Ensor gives the 


species of trees which grow best, and advice as to planting.Ep¢ 
Spectator.} 
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Wild Beasts at Olympia 
By F. Yeats-Brown. 
N™ lions and a tiger are shown at Olympia, also 
twelve sea-lions. The rest of the circus is as good 
as I have ever seen. More’s the pity that it should be 
marred by the stupid display of lions. 

Of all the good turns the Schumann Liberty Horses is 
the best. -They are wonderfully trained animals; and 
the Schumanns themselves, being accomplished high 
school riders, give a display of equestrianism which would 
be hard to beat. Few members of the audience, I dare say, 
realized how good it was: they have a bay, a black and 
a chestnut thoroughbred whose piaffers and passages 
would be the delight of Geoffrey Gambado himself 
to say nothing of Lord Lonsdale, whose hands in his 
younger days were reputed to be equal to those of the 
greatest Continental masters of haute école. It is a 
pleasure to the horse-lover, also, to see how carefully 
all the little details of ‘‘ turn-out ’’ have been studied by 
the Schumanns, both as regards mount and man. Their 
performance is a lesson in horsemanship and _horse- 
mastership, as well as excellent entertainment. 

Again, Alfred Loyal’s dogs gave a delightful show, 
and one in which it seems to me no cruelty is involved. 
The brown poodle who turns a back somersault was 
wagging his tail for minutes before he did his piece : 
evidently he looks forward to the applause which greets 
his feat; as also does a glorious Alsatian, versed in 
juggling. 

Even the performance of the sea-lions (much as I 
dislike the capture of wild creatures for display) seemed 
to me unobjectionable from a humanitarian point of 
view, for they enjoyed themselves. Yet where are we to 
line? I have no doubt where to draw it 
myself: it is at the point which divides wild from 
domesticated animals. I dare say the tiger who rides 
round the arena on a heavily padded white horse prefers 
that exercise to the two steps he can take in the tiny 
travelling cage in which he spends the greater part of his 
captivity. But is that a reason why we should encourage 
Mr. Mills to show us a beautiful wild beast making a fool 
of itself? Mr. Bernard Shaw has truly said that “a 
performing animal trained by kindness would be just as 
intolerable and unnatural a spectacle as one trained in 
the usual way.” 

I see that Lord Lonsdale said he “ had had hundreds 
of letters, including fifty-two from ladies who objected ” 
to this turn; but that he is satisfied that “ horse and 
tiger are perfectly good friends.” That may be, but 
the opinion of the spectators on the night I was present 
was not difficult to discern. Neither the tiger nor the lions 
aroused any enthusiasm whatsoever compared to the other 


draw the 


ee 


turns. 

Several hundreds of people rose to go when Herr 
Maximillian brought on his poor lions. Some of these 
people may have been intending to catch early trains, 
but I have no doubt whatever that a large number left 
for other reasons, and I rejoice that it should be so, 
for it is a clear indication that the tide of public opinion 
has set against displays of dangerous animals. One of 
the reasons why so many of the audience left was probably 
boredom, for the lions do nothing but slouch on to tubs 
or group themselves sulkily in various parts of the arena : 
it is an idiotic performance. 

Who is Herr Maximillian, by the way ? 
afterwards behind the scenes, with an ivory-handled 
pistol in his breast pocket, coaxing his wretched charges 
into the boxes in which they must live when not in the 
arena; but amongst the full and interesting biographies of 


I saw him 


all the other performers given in the circus programme 
his name is conspicuous by its absence. 

In his travelling menagerie Herr Maximillian keeps 
also two brown bears and three (or four—they were 
lying in a heap so that I could not count them) polar 
bears, looking the picture of dejection. Is one of these 
bears the animal that -killed Herr Cossmeyer? And 
if the bears are not to be shown, what is the point of 
keeping them in their travelling cages ? 

I do not wish to seem unfair to Herr Maximillian, 
who, I am sure, is kind to his charges (indeed, I saw 
him nursing his baby tigers with great affection), but I 
do wish that he had not been engaged for Olympia. 
The spectators would quite evidently prefer some clever 
turn like the stilt walkers or the high bicyclists, or the 
enchanting Bronetts who slip up over their pails and 
raise howls of laughter from young and old. Mr. Mills’ 
programme is an amusing and varied one: Iet him 
omit wild beasts from his future circuses. He may 
easily convince himself, by mingling among his audiences, 
that the lion and tiger turns sadden and disgust many 
men, as well as women and children. Many of us have 
known what it is to be imprisoned in the last war: we 
should do all we can to help these prisoners for life who 
are supposed to enliven us by the spectacle of their 
humiliation. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tur “Srecratror,” JANuanry Ist, 1831. 


STEAM CARRIAGES. 

The machinery for arresting the progress of these pleasant and 
dangerous vehicles, appears to be still extremely deficient. On 
Wednesday evening. while some men were attempting to take a stone 
waggon across the Liverpool rail-road, they saw the Meteor coming 
on at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The watchman made the 
usual signal to stop the engine ; the engineer instantly shut off the 
steam, and the guards of the different carriages applied the brakes 
to the wheels: notwithstanding which, the engine came in contact 
with the waggon, passed over it, and was itself thrown off the 
rail-road. 

How To Stitt A Cuinp. 


A serving-wench, left in charge of a little girl in Mdinburgh, a few 
weeks ago, in her anxiety to disengage herself of the task of attend- 
ing to her, dosed the child with whisky and laudanum in such a way 
that it died in a week after. It does not appear that any thing has 
been done to this new edition of St. John Long, except to discharge 
her. 

Love AND SUICIDE. 

A young man, named Thomas, shot himself, in John Street, 
Hanway Street, on Monday, in consequence of a love disappointment. 
It appeared that the foolish lad worked in a shop in Bear Street, 
Leicester Fields, from which he had an opportunity of ogling his 
mistress, who was one of the ladies of a milliner’s establishment in 
the same street. They had quarrelled, and Miss Milliner sent back 
a letter, which he had addressed to her, unopened. He shot himself 
a short time after receiving it. 


HuMANE CONSIDERATION. 


On Sunday night, four miserable creatures were discovered, half 
dead with cold, huddled together under one of the dry arches of 
London Bridge. They had collected a little straw, and had piled up 
some bricks on each side of their gite, as breakweathers. One of 
them was an old sailor, and he lay outermost, as he was the hardiest. 
Two of these outcasts were so ill as to be conveyed to the hospital 
in a hopeless state. 





Next Week 


A New Porm by  RaABinpranati TAGORE 


* Persian Art™: by Str C. Dentson’ Ross 


“How ro Anontisu Stums™: by ALrrep Bossom 


“Tine Conrrot or tHE Drink Trade”: by 
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Country Life 


Oxrorp Toaps. 

This is a true story of the recent colonization of North Oxford 
with a batrachian population. A lady with a charming 
Eden, in which the only snake was a plague of slugs, wrote 
to a friendly farmer and asked him whether he would kindly 
supply her with a toad or two. He responded generously, 
and sent forty. They bred and mustered; and soon began 
to overflow the one garden. Not infrequently you met 
toads in the street. One resident was observed descending 
from a bicycle and pocketing a toad that was progressing with 
the usual aldermanic walk across the road. To-day the 
gardens of North Oxford are freer from slugs than the golden 
gardens of the Hesperides. On the other hand one citizen 
who has migrated to a more central house finds the garden 
entirely slug-ridden and is appealing for help to recent neigh- 
bours in the more paradisal north, which is, indeed, a sort of 
animal sanctuary. . 

* * * 
AnD HEDGEHOGS. 

Perhaps I may recall to gardeners in general the success 
of a resident in North London who imported a hedgehog 
from Epping. It was chiefly remarkable, as recorded at the 
time, for its friendship with the common garden cat; but 
did much good in its working hours. Both animals are 
worth introducing into our gardens. Both (unlike the dor- 
mouse which, someone complained, “ had no habits”) are 
amusing creatures to watch, when they can be wheedled away 
from their semi-nocturnal habits ; and they possess a skill, 
which any keeper might envy for filling their larder, to wit 
their maw, with garden vermin. If any gardener has the 
fortune to keep a breeding pair of hedgehogs, he will find 
the young as amusing a spectacle as he could desire. 

* * * * 
ALIEN ANIMALS. 

A very considerable number of animals from abroad are 
being released in England. 
notorious aliens: the grey squirrel, the little owl, or even the 
barking deer that began to spread from the same centre as 
the grey squirrel. I hear, sub rosa, that Belgian hares (which 
are rabbits) are being enlarged in order to increase the size 
and quality of rabbits in places where rabbits are already a 
plague, though, of course, a source of gain to the professional 
trappers. It would seem to be a work of supererogation. 
Again, there is a revival in the popularity of the Hungarian 
partridge, which happily has proved itself a good and useful 
bird. So far as my experience (which is vicarious) goes, there 
are just two good methods of settling the birds in. One is 
to take them out in pairs at dusk, put the hen and the cock 
in some suitable ditch or cover at a chain or two apart. They 
find one another’s presence by calling, and thereafter settle 
down in the place of their happy reunion. The other, and 
easier, method is to keep all the new birds within a wire 
enclosure, and after they have grown well accustomed to the 
place and feeding hours, to lift a good stretch of the wire and 
allow them to stray, but to continue feeding. Recollections 
of their rich feeding ground prevent any vagabond tempta- 
tions at the moment ; and the whole tribe, unlike the quail, 
is naturally of parochial habit. 

* * * * 

On the subject of the more or less newly introduced varieties 
of pheasant, they include Amhersts, Reeve’s, Eliot, Golden, 
Silver, Japanese Versicolor, Melanistic Mutants and many 
others. There are two qualities in the various tribes not yet 
tested. How do they compare with the Caucasian and 
Mongolian varieties in vagabondage ; and how do they agree 
with their neighbours ? The case against the Amherst is the 
strongest. Its pre-nuptial displays (as charmingly described to 
me by a correspondent) must doubtless be put down on the 
credit side; but there is, I think, little doubt that it drives 
away its cousins. It is as polemical as the peacocks that it 
resembles, which are used in China as watch dogs, and will 
attack man as well as bird. Besides, it does not fly more than 
a yard or two high ; and it makes a noise like a piccolo, an 
oddly incongruous note within an English wood. 

% %* * * 
Docrors iN HusBANnpRy. 

Everyone—it is one of the best signs of the times—is taking 

the question of agriculture scriously: ‘rural bias” is in 


I am not thinking of the more- 


vogue. One of the latest pleaders is Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
who is a Norfolk landowner as well as an authority on educa- 
tion and much besides. He writes from the Norfolk angle, 
and his county, for a century or two a pioneer in husbandry, 
has been perhaps more severely punished by recent depression 
than any farming acreage in the world. Mr. Brereton sees 
the ruin of his county towns—of Norwich, of Lynn and of 
Yarmouth. Norwich, to my view, is one of the most visibly 
historic towns within England. Lynn was once almost 
greatest of our ports, and will soon cease to be a port at all 
if the drainage of the Fens is not more seriously considered. 
All these three most English towns are circled or half-circled 
by a rural community that outnumbers their population ; 
and rural depression and depopulation mean something 
more actual, more palpable than elsewhere. The poverty 
of the farming population may ke instantly expressed in a 
closed shop. It is the same in some Midland places: you 
could almost infer from the shopkeeper’s face, as you certainly 
could from his books, whether farmers were doing well or ill, 
* * * * 

ENGLAND’s “ Dreatn AGONIES.” 

Lord Ernle, who writes a preface, quotes that dreadful 
pronouncement made not long since by M. Herriot, once 
Prime Minister of France: ‘* We are witnessing the death 
agonies of England because she has deliberately sacrificed 
her agriculture to her trade.” Mr. Brereton quotes another 
Frenchman, the economist Leplay, to the effect that the most 
important thing that comes out of the mine is the miner ; 
and correspondingly out of the land the labourer. Unques- 
tionably rural depopulation is the essential danger. To 
quote another Frenchman, England without agriculture is a 
Colosse aux pieds d’argile. The human question is the vital 
question ; but in my view we shall best restore the rural 
population by starting not with farmer but with the farm. 
Cultivate the acres now permanently waste owing to the 
breakdown of the landlord and tenant system and let the 
rich acres look after themselves. It should be open to every 
county agricultural committee to purge the shame of derelict 
acres within its borders. 


B * * * 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Another aspect of England and of Britain is presented 
by Lord Crawford and Balcarres in as charming an essay as 
any countryman could desire. He calls it The Personality 
of English Scenery (Oxford Press. Privately printed), and its 
artistic value gains emphasis from the happy fact that Lord 
Crawford is chairman, a both witty and wise chairman, of 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. He is 
afraid that our scenery will presently be robbed of one of its 
chief glories, the native forest tree. Will he not then stir the 
C.P.R.E. to save the Warwick Road entrance into Stratford- 
on-Avon, which is being ruthlessly shorn of its trees, since 
Mr. Trevelyan rashly sold his estate to a body of land deve- 
lopers, a phrase that really means land destroyers? There is 
one particular oak on the top of a grassy pedestal in Snitterfield, 
that is worth, there in its place, a thousand times more than 
its felled value. 

* * * * 


A small point in the essay, which interests me, concerns 
that attractive alien, the larch, beloved of Tennyson but 
hated by Wordsworth, who published an angry protest against 
its un-English greenery. Lord Crawford, who says nothing 
of this, but has dug up a poem (William Marshall’s ‘* Review 
of the Landscape’’) published in 1795, three years before the 
Lyrical Ballads, in which we are urged to “ crop the aspiring 
larch’s saucy head.” Incidentally it is not quite ‘‘ the only 
deciduous conifer we possess.” The deciduous cypress is a 
very lovely tree, and much more widely spread than I thought 
when writing about it recently. Has any botanist ever ex- 
plained the oddity of its so-called “‘ elbows’? And in one 
other regard we are better off than Lord Crawford suggests, 
The raven is now a very common bird throughout the West ; 
and one acquaintance of mine has found within the last few 
years several score of bitterns’ nests. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 


Sir,—The writer of your article on capital punishment in your 
issue of December 20th does much less than justice to the Report 
of the Select Committee and, indeed, entirely fails to appreciate 
the significance of the recent Parliamentary enquiry. 

The Select Committee was appointed a year ago with 
the primary: object of investigating the experience of those 
other countries, akin to us in race, culture and social life 
where capital punishment has been abolished. The House 
of Commons Debate of October 30th, 1929, which led to the 
Committee’s appointment and the Report itself (p. 65) both 
make this fact abundantly clear. Some of your contemporaries 
who ought to know better have published long articles 
condemning the Report as *“‘a hundred pages of sentimental 
rhetoric,” ‘‘a mere poetic plea,’ and ‘the defeat of sense 
by sentimentality ’”» without so much as mentioning abolition 
countries, and your contributor only speaks of “several” 
pages of the Report being devoted to this subject. The 
general public is therefore in danger of failing to understand 
the grounds upon which the Select Committee has based its 
recommendations. 


Actually twenty-nine pages, or one third of the Report, 
are entirely occupied in summarising the evidence taken 
from other countries. This was overwhelming as proving from 
accredited representatives of the Governments concerned 
that in every single European country, including Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Italy, where capital punishment had been discontinued, the 
change in the nature of the penalty had not adversely affected 
the homicidal trend. The only foreign witness who advocated 
capital punishment was a judge from Chicago where capital 
punishment is still inflicted. In the light of this evidence 
from other countries all these suppositions about capital 
punishment being a necessary deterrent are shown at their 
true worth and those who use the argument of deterrence 
to cloak a belief in retributive justice become the real 
sentimentalists. 


Your article, however, goes on to suggest that the conditions 
in other abolition countries *‘ are quite unlike our own,” 
implying that their experience may be entirely brushed aside. 
Of course, each country has its own unique characteristics, 
and may differ from others in race, density of population and 
so forth. But can it seriously be urged that these conditions 
in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are so dissimilar that whereas it has been conclusively 
proved that all these countries get on very well without 
capital punishment, the Englishman alone combines the 
ferocity to murder with the cowardice that makes death 
the only deterrent ? If your contributor really believes this, 
he does not pay a very high tribute to British character. 


There is one further matter upon which I would like to 
comment. Like many others, your contributor suggests that 
the introduction of degrees in murder would be a happy 
compromise. If he had followed this enquiry more closely 
he would have known that such a proposal though attractive 
to some people in theory is open to grave objections in practice, 
The Home Office witnesses, Sir John Anderson, and Sir 
Ernley Blackwell, Sir Archibald Bodkin, Lord Darling, and 
the abolitionist witnesses all combined to oppose this sug- 
gestion because of the serious practical difficulties involved. 
In view of so much united testimony the Select Committee 
not unnaturally felt unable to recommend it. 


I cannot trespass on your space further except to make this 
appeal. There is one very simple way by which every one 
of your readers may test the validity of the various criticisms 
which are being levelled at the Select Committee’s report 
and that is by studying it himself. In the last resort every 
citizen is responsible for capital punishment. And_ that 
is why I believe everyone who acknowledges his civic responsi- 
bilities should read the Report of this Select Committee 
and when it is published the evidence upon which it is based. 
The Report costs 1s. 6d. and should be obtainable at any 
booksellers. If any of your readers have difficulty in obtaining 


the Editor 


a copy I shall be glad to supply one post free at the published 
price.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Roy CALvert, 
Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

[We cordially endorse Mr. Calvert’s plea that every reader 
should study the Report for himself. In Holland, where 
capital punishment has been abolished since 1870, sentences 
for murder show a steady diminution, as a correspondent in 
the Times recently pointed out, and to-day stand creditably 
low. The evidence from the other abolition countries supports 
the experience of Holland and confirms us in our belief that 
the pian advocated in the Report—abolition of the death 
penalty for a period of five years—should be given a fair trial.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


BROADCASTING DEMOCRACY 

| To the Editor of the SpecTAToOR.] 
Sir,—I observe letters from Mr. Leonard Woolf and 
Mr. St. John Ervine on the difficult and supremely important 
question of B.B.C. controversy. They refer in particular to 
India and Russia. I happen to have some interest in the 
matter, since I was asked by the educational side of the 
B.B.C. to help to assemble a series of talks upon Africa. 
They were delivered this autumn. The work and trouble 
they caused have gone far to convince me that as a vehicle 
for real argument the B.B.C. is already dead. 

In fact, the B.B.C. is a State organization. Speakers may 
say this or may say that. The ail-important selection of 
speakers has been made by the B.B.C. That is to say, by 
the State. That is to say, by the Government. I found 
myself embroiled over the African series with certain 
authorities of the Left. It was useless saying that a 
pamphlet, for instance, had been written by me, was signed 
by me, and expressed, not even my policy, but the facts so 
far as I understood them. The critics very truly replied that 
the pamphlet was being disseminated through State machinery, 
which is to say at their expense, and that they proposed to 
protest as loudly as they possibly could. They objected to 
the bibliography annexed. I pointed out that it had been 
compiled by the learned African societies ; they replied that 
the learned African societies were then at fault. Finally, 
the list of speakers, they said, was biased. I said it 
represented an outsider’s view of a dozen men and women who 
would make an interesting group to overhear about Africa. 
Whereupon they drew up and sent to the Press a letter of 
protest signed by numerous persons for whom I have much 
respect. 

I have no complaint to make of any kind concerning 
either the attitude or the action of the signatories. The 
B.B.C. is a State organization, and is the responsibility of 
each and every citizen. I have, however, no doubt at all 
that the long strain of controversy which preceded the final 
letter to the Press had much to do with subsequent caution 
on the part of the B.B.C. in the case of India. But the evil 
is only beginning. The B.B.C. and those who work for it 
have been plainly warned (and warned by the Left, which is 
the tragedy of the matter) that a line which does not satisfy 
everyone will be the occasion of vehement protest on the 
ground of the responsibility of the State in promulgating 
certain views. What does this mean? It means sterility, 
mediocrity, the dead level. I have seen too many things 
gutted by public control to have any illusions about the 
matter. It is, in fact, the reason why we are not Socialists. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WaLrer EL .ior. 

Harwocd House, Bonchester Bridge. 


THE DANGERS OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Str,—I found most provocative the article by Sir Rennell 

Rodd entitled “The Dangers of the New Diplomacy,” in 

your issue of December 20th. Whilst according to your 

contributor the respect to which his distinguished record, 

wide experience and undoubted ability entitle him, I feel 
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emboldened to take up the cudgels on behalf of the method 
of * diplomacy by conference” which he decries as unsatis- 
factory. He says: ‘ No longer is the fate of nations decided 
by intrigues and drawing-room influences.’ Surely every 
thinking man and woman will agree that this is a good thing 

I submit that the system of diplomacy by open conference 
is the only sane, natural and lasting method of negotiation. 
It was born in the dim red dawn of history when the first 
tribes of primitive men ceased to war upon each other and 
the leaders met to talk things over round the camp fire. 
Families, communities, nations and States evolved under its 
aegis. And since the greatest catastrophe that history 
chronicles shook up the peoples of Europe during 1914-1918, 
the leaders of countries came to realize that open conference 
was the only way, and so we have the League of Nations. 

Surely now, more than ever, is the time to give the nations 
of the world encouragement to persevere with the method 
they have adopted. Secrecy savours of mistrust, and mistrust 
breeds strife.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Craven House, Grove Road, Recinatp W. Cooper. 

Clapham Park; London, S.W.12. 


“A LETTER FROM MOSCOW” 

[To the Editor of the Svectsyor. | 
Srr,— Having read with great interest the letter from your 
Moscow correspondent in your issue of December 20th, I would 
like tosay that I admire your decision to publish these facts from 
an experienced journalist like Mr, Duranty, who has spent so 
many years in Russia and knows present conditions there as 
few people do. It is encouraging to those of us who are 
working for a better understanding between the two countries 
to find an article like this in your widely read and influential 
journal. As Mr. Duranty points out, none of the leading Eng- 
lish newspapers keeps a resident correspondent in Moscow, 
and most of them are therefore dependent on outside sources, 
coloured by the views of Russian emigrés, for their information, 
with the results to which he has drawn attention, and with 
which we are all familiar. 

The Russians are going ahead with their Five Year Plan- 
Tt is a fascinating experiment, and after all it is not an ignoble 
ideal to utilize the discoveries of science to the utmost in 
order to improve the condition of human life and to distribute 
the resulting advantages absolutely equally. The Soviet are 
not worrying their heads about individual suffering and the 
hardships of the experiment are terrible. Eventually, they 
say, there will be plenty for all ; at present there is a scarcity, 
so no one gets as much as he wants. 

This is the idea at the back of the Russian revolution-—a 
very great movement, which may in future history books 
overshadow the Great War about as much as the French 
Revolution overshadowed the war that preceded it. The 
mass of the Russian people are not expected to take it in; 
therefore, heartless though it is, they have to be guided and 
pushed where necessary by a specially chosen minority-—the 
Communist Party—who understand the ideal and govern 
the country. Of course, in practice it is very different, but 
that does not mean that the ideals do not exist. The Russian 
people of to-day will only accept teaching on a strictly material- 
istic basis, technical improvement, scientific discovery, health, 
&e. On this terrain alone can we ordinary English people 
meet the New Russia, and I, for one, am always preaching that 
we should neglect no opportunity of doing so. It will be the 
making of Russia, and it may be our own salvation. 

At the end of the present Five Year Plan, there will be 
another similar one ; and if they are successful in that also, as J 
feel sure they will be in this first one, it will have a far greater 
effect, not only on the trade of Great Britain, but on the fiscal 
arrangements of all the capitalist countries, than the inter- 
minable talk that is going on about Empire Free Trade, Tariff 
Walls, &c., &e., which the daily Press has been full of during 
these many months past. 

My view is that the Russian economic system will in the 
course of time drive all the capitalist countries into a few 
entirely self-contained areas, each possessing in itself all the 
raw materials and products required for every human want, 
and a population under one unified control, sufliciently large 
and educated and trained to make adequate use of these 
natural resources. This is going to be the condition in Russia 


before many years are over, and Europe, with its multitudinous 
economic entities, will find it impossible to carry on against 
the agricultural and industrial pressure that will be brought 
to bear from Russia, so the different nations of that continent, 
too, will have to fall in line and become federated united 
states. 

It would repay anyone interested in the future prosperity 
of the British Empire to read and ponder deeply Mr. Duranty’s 
article.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry E. METCALF, 

Junior Carlton Club, S.W.1. 


INTERCOURSE WITH GOD 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

S1r,—Those who believe that Christianity has everything to 
gain by free and frank discussion of its claims are grateful to 
the Spectator for the series of articles entitled ‘“‘ The Chailenge 
to Religious Orthodoxy.” The challengers seem to have one 
common characteristic. As is perhaps inevitable, they all 
approach the Christian faith from the outside as a system 
which on various grounds they reject, and all, with the partial 
exception of Mr. Joad, naively ignore even the possibility of 
that personal intercourse with God which is the very core and 
essence of religion. To persons devoid of this experience all 
argumentation on the Christian side must seem futile, “a 
tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong.” But there 
are others, hovering on the borderland between unbelief and 
faith, who feel the force of the attack and whose doubts are 
not resolved by the defence, however ably conducted. Would 
not such be well advised if they gave up for the moment the 
attempt to balance the arguments and pursued a different 
path? If they are uncertain about the existence of God let 
them, while striving their hardest to lead a pure and upright 
life, resolve to make their own by frequent repetition, say 
for three months, that prayer of Charles de Foucauld, which, 
in the words of his biographer, M. Bazin, goes straight up to 
Paradise, “* Mon Dieu, si vous ewistez, faites-le mot connaitre.” 

They will probably not have to wait three months for the 
answer. Or, if they believe in God but doubt the efficacy of 
prayer, let them with as much simple faith as they can com- 
mand bring to Him each small difficulty or ordeal of daily 
life before it comes along and ask for His help and guidance. 
Afterwards let them note the difference in result when such 
matters have been prayed about and when they have not. 
We learn the power of prayer by praying about little things. 
* Religion begins with an experiment and ends with an 
experience.””—I am, Sir, &e., J. C. Du Buisson, 

The Deanery, St. Asaph, Flintshire. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
{To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 

Sir,—The repeated assertion that groups and unstable 
governments are produced more rapidly under Proportional 
Representation than with single member constituencies 
would be more convincing if examples were given where this 
has actually happened. The difficulty of securing a stable 
government is certainly as great now in England and France 
as it isin Germany. The fact seems to be that groups appear 
to be multiplying almost everywhere, whatever the electoral 
system, and the problem is to find a just and fair method of 
popular representation to meet the new conditions, 

If our elections continue to be a gamble, with the possibility, 
as in 1924-9, of a “* strong ” government elected by a minority 
of the people, Parliamentary Government itself may be 
doomed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scarborough. W. S. RowntTrEE, 

A FIVE YEAR HOUSING PLAN 
[Zo the Editor of the Srpucravor.| 
Sir,—The New Year of 1931 marks a definite stage in the 
history of municipal housing in this country. For under 
the last Housing Act, Local Authorities had to submit before 
the end of 1930 their programme for the next five years. 

This will be a quinquennial statement, obligatory upon all 
Local Authorities of areas with a population exceeding 20,000. 
It has to include not only proposals for the provision of new 
houses, but also of rehousing accommodation to provide for 
persons displaced from slum areas, 
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As the Housing Act of 1930 only received Royal Assent in 
the late summer, most authorities have found it extremely 
difficult to prepare a definite programme. Even the London 
County Council, which has already provided houses since the 
War sufficient to rehouse nearly the whole of the population 
of the city of Cardiff, have found it out of the question to 
submit any programme except one admittedly provisional. 
In any case, however, the London County Council hopes to 
build in the next five years 34,670 dwellings, at a capital 
expenditure of £21,825,000. 

Of exceptional importance, however, to all those who are 
connected with the 250 voluntary housing societies, which 
have been established in all parts of the country, is the recog- 
nition given by London's principal housing authority to 
voluntary work. The programme, which has been supplied 
to Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the Minister of Health, points out 
that past experience affords some guide as to the probable 
extent of the activities of public utility societies, housing 
trusts and companies not trading for profit. These have 
already provided more than 38,000 houses and tenements in 
the County of London. 

The statement then pays the following tribute to the work 
of these associations: ‘* Many of these bodies have become 
firmly established and command the support of large numbers 
of people. Apart from the erection of new houses and tene- 
ments, some of these societies perform a very valuable service 
in the purchase and reconditioning of existing houses and by 
the abatement of overcrowding therein.” 

This encouragement is especially timely. Many of these 
societies are now feeling acutely the country’s financial depres- 
sion, and are experiencing considerable difficulty in obtaining 
additional capital. Some of them have had to submit to a good 
deal of outside criticism, as was shown by the unfortunate 
episodes which occurred at a recent meeting of the Bethnal 
Green Housing Association, addressed by Mr. George Lansbury 
and the Bishop of Stepney. 

The Housing Committee of the London County Council are 
publicly showing their belief in the work of these societies, 
and it is expected that their words of encouragement will in 
the near future be translated into action. Already the 
Kensington Borough Council, with the agreement of the 
L.C.C., is setting an example of co-operation with a voluntary 
body in providing for the needs of the poorest classes of the 
community.—I am, Sir, &ce., B. 5S. Townroe. 

Member of L.C.C. Housing Committee. 

3 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 3. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sirn,—Mr. Joseph Woodward, in his letter to you on the subject 
of performing animals, describes the charges which the 
R.S.P.C.A. makes against exhibitors of performing animals 
as “ ages ago.” May I point out that these charges are based 
on the evidence given before the Select Committee, 1921-22, 
which evidence has not been refuted? 

Further, Mr. Woodward refers to the * secret cruelty which 
could never be concealed or go unpunished if it actually 
existed.””, Mr. Woodward knows quite well that the majority 
of performing animals are trained abroad. The R.S.P.C.A. 
inspectors do not work outside England and Wales. 

Apart from any cruelty in the training of performing animals, 
this Society maintains that cruelty is caused by the very 
unnatural conditions under which the animals are compelled 
to live when they are taken about the country in small cages. 
The Society successfully conducted a case of this kind only 
last month, and secured the conviction of the offender. 

Further, Mr. Woodward says that the Amending Bill to the 
Performing Animals Act, introduced by Lord Danesfort, 
* gives exclusive privileges to zoological societies for unre- 
stricted exhibiting and training.” The Bill does nothing of the 
kind. The Bill seeks to prohibit the exhibiting or training as 
performing animals of any chimpanzees and all anthropoid 
apes, lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, pumas, hyenas or 
cheetahs. The Bill is not to apply “ to the Zoological Society 
of London or to any other society or association which has for 
its principal object the exhibition of animals for educational 
or scientific purposes.” I am quoting from the Bill, and it 
will be seen that it does not give power to any zoological 
society to train any one of the animals I have mentioned. 


May I also point out that Jack London's book, Michael, 
Brother of Jerry (not Jerry, the Brother of Michael), was 
based on first-hand information obtained by the author? 
There is nothing fictitious about it. 

I had intended to ask Mr. Woodward why, if ** it is all done 
by kindness,” does the animal trainer invariably carry a whip. 
But an Exchange message from Berlin, published in our 
evening papers of December 22nd, gives the reply to that 
question. Here is the message :— 

“An animal trainer who was showing two monkeys in a Berlin 
music-hall for the first time, could not persuade them to go through 
their tricks, and resorted to the whip. The audience protested so 
loudly that the curtain had to be rung down. The management 
dismissed the trainer on the spot. The trainer sought to recover 
damages, but the court has given a ruling considered of much 
importance as establishing a precedent. It says the management of 
a music-hall cannot be cailed upon to permit torture of animals on 
its stage.” 

Now then, Mr. Woodward, will you still maintain it is * all 
done by kindness ” ?—-I am, Sir, &e., 

E. G. FairnoimeE (Captain), Chief Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,—As a great animal lover, I deeply deplore the fact that 
performing animal turns are tolerated in this country, supposed 
to be humane. They are only a relic of bygone and barbarous 
times, the terrible sufferings so often endured in the training by 
these miserable prisoners and captives is no longer a secret for 
anyone owing to the published evidence of eye-witnesses as 
far back as 1920-21, and many theatrical and music-hall 
managers strongly condemned them. Jack London, the well- 
known-writer says in his book ‘ Never have I been so 
shocked and appalled by the world’s cruelty as I have been 
in the midst of happy, laughing and applauding audiences when 
trained animal turns were being performed onthestage. Cruelty 
as a fine art has attained its perfect flower in the trained animal 
world.” And this is what is provided for young children at 
Christmastide, as a special treat, in England to-day! Of 
course, those who make money out of this trade naturally say, 
‘all done by kindness,” but they do not invite, and do not 
allow, people behind the scenes to see and hear the methods 
employed. I cannot conceive how anyone can take pleasure 
in watching these unhappy animals in their cramped and 
narrow cages, deprived of all that makes life worth living, 
liberty, air and sunshine, and forced to do cruel and unnatural] 
tricks. It is a shameful misuse of man’s power over the 
dumb creation, and I can find no words strong enough to 
condemn those who encourage and patronize these cruelties 
which have no educational value, and only serve to put money 
in the pockets of alien trainers.—I am, Sir, &e., 
28 Belgrave Square, SW. 1. Amer Cory, 


’ 
THE FUR TRADE 
[7'o the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—-The Spectator having taken the lead in calling attention 
to the unspeakable cruelty involved in the current methods 
of trapping animals for the fur trade and for other purposes, 
readers will learn with pleasure that in the State of Massachu- 
setts the steel trap was recently outlawed by a majority vote 
of 300,000, or 3 to 1, as a result of the campaign initiated by 
the late Dr. Kdward Breck, and carried on by the Anti-Steel- 
Trap League of America, which he founded.-—{ am, Sir, &c., 
C. W. Hume. 
Joint Hon. Secretary, U.L.A.W.S. 
14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, N. 3. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Seectaror.| 
Sir,—Irom time to time in letters dealing with some aspects 
of cruelty, reference has been made to the Spectators stand 
for reform, but I think many will join me in wishing to express 
more definitely our very real gratitude for the service it has 
rendered to this cause. 

Gauging the public’s distaste for unpleasant truths, many 
journals refrain from mentioning the horrors of unskilled 
slaughtering, brutal trapping and senseless training. ‘Thus 
the average man and woman attempt to evade responsibility 
in the matter by saying that they “did not know.” Well, 
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they must be told, and the spur of conscience must be driven 
in until at least the major evils are abated. That is the 
service the Spectaior is performing and all animal lovers are 
deeply grateful for it.—I am, Sir, &c., S. B. Meyer. 

9 Linden Road, Bournville. 


VIVISECTION 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Sir,—What exactly is Mr. Stephen Coleridge's position ? 
Does he mean (a) that animal experiments have produced 
no useful knowledge ? or (b) that it is morally wrong to seek 
our salvation at the cost of these experiments ? If he means 
(a), any unbiased person examining the vast amount of 
evidence available would be compelled to disagree with him. 
If he means (}) I for one am strongly tempted to meet him 
half-way. 

Do animal experiments save our bodies and damn our 
souls ? Must my dog die that I may live ? One would rather 
not ask these questions, yet they ought to be both asked 
and answered. 

But those of us who elect to save our souls must not in 
logic grudge the price of our bodies. And this seems an 
inherent weakness in the argument of the opponents of 
vivisection, who when offered the choice between cruelty and 
cancer chose neither. If animal experiments could provide 
us with a cure for cancer to-morrow (no foolish hypothesis) 
and the choice lay with Mr. Stephen Coleridge, would he bid 
us keep our cancers or kill our dogs ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. Hawes, M.B. 

Newbridge, Upwell, Wisbech. 


A DOG STORY 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—We have a small rough-haired terrier bitch. My wife 
goes in for turkeys and as these are hatched out they are fed 
by hand. The terrier takes a great interest in the turkey 
chicks. Last week when one lot were being fed one little 
chick was evidently sick and did not come to the food with the 
rest. The terrier looked at it several times and then going 
behind it pushed the chick along with her nose to the food. 
I am sending you this as you sometimes record actions of this 
sort.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Mousray. 
Chipoli, Shamva, S. Rhodesia. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-An old lady, of pronounced humanitarian views, sug- 
gested to me this Christmas that all the people who take such 
delight in Christmas cheer should be obliged themselves to 
kill the animals and birds which they eat. This is perhaps an 
unpractical, if fascinating, suggestion, but at least common 
decency should restrain us from public jubilation over their 
slaughter. The photographs which have been appearing in 
the Press of animals waiting for auction, or being driven up 
for slaughter, should remind us not of good cheer and jollity, 
but of the death of millions of companionable creatures, and 
of the suffering involved in our present barbarous methods of 
slaughter. 

Let all those who have enjoyed their Christmas dinners 
join in the effort to secure that the Bill now before Parliament 
shall go forward unmutilated as regards the provisions for the 
slaughter of small animals. Those who have subsequently 
suffered for their conviviality should have an added incentive 
to this work of elementary kindness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. W. 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—The correctness of my letter to the Speciaior of 
November 22nd was established at the recent quarterly 
meeting of the Executive of the Burns Federation. There 
the editor of the Burns Chronicle stated that valuable Syme 
letters had some considerable time ago been discovered in a 
solicitor’s office, the publication rights of which had been 
yested in him as an individual; and that later he had 
transferred these rights to ths Burns Federation. The 


matter had not been previously reported to the Executive, 
nor even now, whether the vesting rights are constituted by 
writing or by word of mouth and what they cover. It was 


explained that the editor had given a copy of them to af 


friend, who gave them to Mrs. Carswell on condition that 7 
she was not to make any excerpts from them in her Life of 7 


Burns ; but, fearing that the proprietary rights might have 


been infringed, he, as editor of the Burns Chronicle, consulted 

a solicitor who ascertained that his fears were groundless, 
and that Mrs. Carswell had strictly fulfilled her undertaking, 
Until the recent quarterly meeting, the Executive had no | 


knowledge whatever of these proceedings, and consequently — 


had not given any instructions. 

It seems unfortunate that the editor’s reticence should 
have been a contributory cause to an unhappy misunder- 
standing ; 
quarterly meeting of the Executive, much unpleasantness 
to both Mrs. Carswell and the Burns Federation might have 
been avoided. 

A new Quarterly Bulletin of the Burns Chronicle has just 


been instituted, and it is much to be hoped that it will be E 


and had he stated his position at the October — 


earried through in the broad spirit of tolerance representative ~ 


of the Burns world and, not leaning however slightly toward — 


the views of any passing coterie, be expressive always of the 
broad humanity which animated Robert Burns.—I am, Sir, 
&e., : JAMES MACINTYRE. 
8 Hall Terrace, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the article in your issue 
of October 25th, and the reference therein to the munificent 
gift of Mr. Insull to the London Temperance Hospital. As 
from the article and subsequent correspondence there appears 
to be some misconception of the facts, I would like to explain 
that this generous gift was made not only by Mr. Samuel 
Insull, of Chicago, but also his children and brothers and 
sisters, some of whom are resident in this country, in memory 
of their father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Insull, Senior, who, 
years ago, were associated with the work of this particular 
hospital, and as keen temperance reformers, attached to the 
principles on which it was founded. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Insull, Senior, were resident in this country, and, so far as I am 
aware, never were in America. 

As to the suggestions of your correspondents, I trust the 
time when our magnificent voluntary system is exchanged 
for a State aided and controlled hospital service may be long 
deferred. I see no reason, however, why Government grants 
should not be given to our hospitals, as suggested in your 
article, without necessarily interfering with the voluntary 
service by which, for so many years, our great hospitals have 
been built and maintained. Personally, I would much prefer 
this to becoming involved in the orgy of gambling which I see 
one of our great London hospitals is considering, and which, 
in my judgment, is likely to do more to discourage the charit- 
able public on whom we rely for support than to afford 
substantial benefit from such a questionable source. 

Another source of financial help which so far does not seem to 
have been explored is the possibility of extending the paying 
wards of our hospitals. There is no doubt that many people 
would much prefer to pay a reasonable sum for accommodation 
in one of our London hospitals than be mulcted in the extra- 
vagant charges of an expensive and often inefficient nursing 
home. There is no reason why a very considerable contribu- 
tion to the upkeep of our hospitals could not be obtained by 
this means. The problem is a difficult and anxious one, but 
there is no reason for despair or for want of confidence in the 
great voluntary system which has been built up through 
many centuries by public-spirited and devoted citizens.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., HeErBeErt S. SyReErt, 

Chairman of Appeal Committee. 

London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead Road, N.W. 1. 


LIEUT-COLONEL N. S. SIMPSON 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—TI should like to pay a tribute to the memory of Lieut.- 
Colonel N. S. Simpson, I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Benga!, who was murdered in his office at Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta, on Monday, December 8th. I had known Colonel 
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Simpson for over twenty years, but it was during the six 
years that I held the office of I.G. Prisons, Bengal, that 
we became intimate friends. He was twice my successor 
in posts in the Jail Department. He succeeded me as Super- 
jntendent of the Presidency Jail, Calcutta, and in October, 
1929, little more than a year ago, was appointed Inspector- 
Gencral ef Prisons on my retirement from service. 

I always looked upon Simpson as a loyal colleague and 
a warm personal friend, our official relations were always 
very happy, I do not remember that we ever had any difference 
of opinion on jail policy, our views on Penal Reform were 
jdentical, and he always supported me warmly in my schemes 
for improvement of the Bengal Jails. 

It was a great comfort to know that my policy would be 
continued by my successor; he made a generous tribute to 
my work in the annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Jails for 1929, issued a few months ago. 

Simpson was an ideal prison officer, he had a judicial mind 
and possessed a remarkable gift of tact which was invaluable 
in dealing with difficult prisoners. He was a humane man 
and held enlightened and very progressive views on the 
treatment of prisoners. 

We had kept up a regular correspondence since my retire- 
ment and exchanged news of interest to Penal reformers- 
It was a tragic coincidence that Colonel Simpson and the 
late Mr. F. Lowman took up their respective posts as 
Inspectors-General of Prisons and Police within three days 
of each other. Both these gallant officers were murdered by 
Revolutionary Terrorists before they had had time to complete 
their work. Simpson was enthusiastic for all ball games 
and had a remarkably good eye; he was one of the best 
amateur billiard players that I have seen. He kept up his 
interest in all medical affairs, and had an up-to-date knowledge 
of professional literature. 

Norman Simpson’s death has left a blank in my list of 
personal friends that will be impossible to fill up.—I am, Sir, 
aC: W. G. Hamirton, Lt.-Col. I.M.S. (retired.) 

Late I.G. Prisons, Bengal. 

Warwicks Bench House, Guildford. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I would be so grateful if you would draw attention to 
the performance of the Chester Nativity Play, in aid of a 
summer Play Centre for little children in the grounds of the 
Foundling Site. It will be given by Students of Avery Hill 
College and children of the Foundling Site on Saturday, 
January 10th, and Sunday, January 11th, at 3 p.m. each day, 
at the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. 

The play dates from the fifteenth century and the music is 
mostly traditional English music. Tickets may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Foundling Site, 93 Guildford Street, 
W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., I’. Hawtrey, 

Hon. Sec., Foundling Site Committee. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
DoMESTIC SERVICE AND NURSING. 

May I reply to your correspondent of December 27th, and 
to others who have written to me? My letter was abbreviated 
in printing. I had added that were the bar against domestic 
service educational, one would have respected the hospital 
authorities’ attitude, but that it was vocational only was 
proved by the fact that both the girls I mentioned, being quite 
intelligent, were finally accepted. Both, however, were 
accepted at different institutions only on condition that 
they cut out of their application forms the fact that they had 
been in domestic service. In one case the matron warned the 
girl quite kindly never to refer to it to other nurses. The girl 
said to me * I shall have to tell lies. Why should I be ashamed 
of having been in service?’ My original point is surely 
proved that such a bar militates against the real well-being 
of two honourable vocations. Snobbery in all classes, together 
with exclusion from the dole, is responsible for so much of the 
prejudice against domestic service. Hospitals can only 
obtain the best material by exalting the vocation, and also 
by improving its conditions, which still compare so badly 
with most other careers open to women.—L. GILCHRIST 
Tuompson, Hayes Rectory, Kent. 


CurisTMAS PRESENTS FOR HospPiITats. 
Many supporters of the hospital will have been attracted 
by Lady Muriel Willoughby’s suggestion in your columns 


regarding the presentation of coupon gifts to the patients there. 
It may, therefore, be of interest if I indicate the range of suit- 
able articles which can now be acquired in this fashion, with 
the number of —— required in each case. They include :— 


Wireless sets. oe 500 cigarette coupons upwards. 
Gramophones | ad 300 ‘“ $e ‘7s 
Gramophone records 20 9 ” 

Teddy bears, woolly dogs, &e. 50 mt " 

Eau de Cologne a - 80 ” ” 

Other perfumes at 40 * ” oa 
Scent sprays ar -- ” ” ” 
Toilet articles (various) 30 $9 % ” 
Bedroom slippers... xa FS * ” 
Fountain pens 50 9 ” PS 
Wrist watches 100 ” ” ” 


Even if you were to allow me to do so, I, naturally, could not 
give the branded name of the commodity offering coupons 
under these different heads. But I feel that these quite 
general details might be a useful supplement to Lady Muriel 
Willoughby’s novel proposition.—F. E. Kanane (Managing 
Director, Gift Schemes, Ltd.), 60 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


As Mr. Geoffrey Duveen, the Chairman of the Royal Ear 
Hospital, has already suggested, the coupon-gift system 
now so much in vogue ought to be made to help the hospitals. 
Many people who do not trouble to collect their coupons, 
not wanting the gifts for themselves, would be quite willing, 
either to send them to some hospital in which they are 
interested, or to drop them into a hospital box, such as is 
provided for “ silver paper.’ In this way it would be possible, 
throughout the year, for many a hospital badly pressed for 
funds for necessaries, to furnish its patients without cost 
with such luxuries as wireless sets, gramophones, cigarettes, 
and other things which it cannot otherwise provide. While 
the coupon craze continues I would like to see these boxes 
outside every hospital. After all, why should we lose so 
excellent an opportunity ?—H. W. Burveicu, Hon. Secretary, 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


A SLUR ON Sport. 

With reference to your comments in Nature Notes entitled 
‘**A Slur on Sport,’ might I, with all deference, make a 
helpful suggestion as regards future’ slaughtering? I 
suggest that the size of the bags of these sportsmen 
might be increased in the future if the following measures 
were adopted. For a week previous to the hatching season 
a hundred beaters, under the supervision of gamekeepers, 
should scour the entire property for nests. When found, 
nests to be marked by a flag. A few days later the sportsmen 
should assemble armed with two stout bludgeons apiece. 
Each lusty thwack would kill at least two brace of birds. 
Cartridges and expense would be saved, and a still bigger 
bag go down to “sporting” history.—A. Raravis, j 


PoIson-GAs IN Our Homes. 

Permit me to address you on a matter of some public 
importance. I would ask, in view of the ever-increasing 
number of fatal gas-poisonings, whether the dilution of straight 
coal-gas with carbon-monoxide is necessary from any point 
of view. Apart from deaths, there is the continuous inhalation 
by women in our homes of minute, but deadly, portions of 
this gas; emissions taking place every time the gas is lit, 
and leakage is generally going on at the numerous store taps 
which are made of cheap, soft material subject to wear in use 
and to be neglected from lack of knowledge. The poisonous 
effects are cumulative, and are of a very insidious, penetrating 
nature. As I understand that not all gas companies dilute 
their gas in this way, I would ask why should any of them ; 
and why not prohibit such a deadly poison altogether ?—S. 


Serenade 
[From the French of Paul Verlaine.] 
Tue shepherd’s star burns dim, 
Sinks in the night. 
The pilot fumbles for his light. 
Now is the time for him, 
Dark skies above, 
Whose hand seeks out for love. 


Sir Atys tunes his strings, 
His eyes to Chloris speak 
Of favours he would seek. 
The Abbé now to Eglé brings 
An absolution, all in vain. 
The viscount gives his hasty heart the rein, 
While the sad moon is up, and streams 
Down on the boat which glides and gleams 
Upon a sea of dreams, 
F. E. 
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Some Books 


Awionc the many pamphlets received by those interested in 
varying sides of life, we hope no reader will neglect B.B.C. 
Talks {issued free on personal application to the B.B.C., or 
sent to applicants by post on receipt of a penny postage 
stamp), for there is no small book which covers a wider field 
of thought nor one more pregnant with potentialities of 
instruction and entertainment. The morning talks are for a 
special audience, and deal with travel, family budgets, food, 
how Parliament works, &c., &e. In the evenings, at six o’clock, 
there is to be a series of reminiscences by well-known women, 
such as Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, Madame Karsavina, Lady 
Wilson, &¢., followed in April by talks on Gardening by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, and on Cookery by Mr. Wickham Steed, 
M. Boulestin, and the Editor of the Spectator. The popular 
series of talks last year on “* Words,” by Mr. J. C. Squire, will 
be followed in 1931 by another series from him on ‘* The 
Enjoyment of Literature,” given on Mondays in January and 
February at 7.25; and these will be followed by six talks on 
* Virgil and his Times,” by Dr. T. R. Glover, in February and 
March. Sir Hilton Young is to broadcast on “ National 
Tlousekeeping “ on Wednesdays at the same time; and on 
Kridays Dr. Delisle Burns is to be heard on “ Contact Between 
Peoples To-day.” Between 8 and 8.30 French and German 
language talks will ke given on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
by Mr. Stéphan and Mr. Otto Siepmann respectively. But it 
is impossible in a mere catalogue to do credit to the care and 
forethought with which the more serious side of the B.B.C. 
programmes have been arranged. 
* 2% * * 

Captain Victor Kelly's Thirty-nine Months with the “ Tigers,” 
1915-18 (Benn, 8s. 6d.), hardly at all autobiographical, 
is practically a compressed history of the 110th Brigade, 
which formed part of the 21st Division. It contains the 
sober. singularly detached and unimpassioned views of a 
thoughtful and observant soldier on the desperate fighting 
that is associated with the Somme, Arras, the Hindenburg 
Line, Ypres, and the early months of 1918. The author is not 
one of those who are given to reflecting on the magnificent 
pathos of their dead bodies—from such neurotic hysteria he 
is poles asunder. If ever he lets himself go a little, it is over 
the 1917 struggle in the Bloody Salient, but in general—even 
in outlining the hideous welter of March, 1918—he is restrained 
and sanely judicial and, without ever being dull, eschews 
anything like purple patches. His comments on the light- 
hearted style of warfare that appealed to the French and con- 
trasted with our more matter-of-fact methods are interesting, 
and rather a pleasant touch is found in a German military 
regulation which imposed a fine on such hens as did not lay up 
to the required quota. Of criticism Captain Kelly is sparing, 
but he deplores on the part of G.H.Q. ** a veritable madness for 
offensives.” and speaks of the attrition theory as “a ghastly 
error.” If the book does contain a message, “it is that 
future generations should recognize the patient, unostentatious 
gallantry with which our men discharged their duty through 
those weary yet heroic years.” And if anyone would learn 
whose effort it was contributed to the immediate end of the 
War, the map of p. v is instructive. 

* * * * 

A writer in the Times Literary Supplement recently remarked 
that the English reader's ideas of Strindberg are limited to 
two--that he was mad, and that he was a fanatical hater of 
women. It is appropriate that the issue last year of the first 
two volumes of a complete English translation of the Swedish 
dramatist should now be followed by the first serious book on 
Strindberg in English since the brief biography by Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby, published in 1913. In sheer dynamic—or, as some 
might say, daemonic—power Strindberg can be matched in 
modern literature only with the great Russians. But his per- 
sonality was divided against itself; and if he sometimes 
recalls the intolerance and dogmatism of a Tolstoy, there are 
other aspects of him which suggest the self-torturing intro- 
spection of a Proust. August Strindberg—The Be-devilied 


Viking, by V. J. McGill (Noel Douglas, 12s. 6d.), reads like a 
first book; and the writer has not altogether acquired the 
technique of sustaining the reader's interest over the duller 
But his treatment of the prin- 


etretches of his hero’s career. 


a 


of the Week 


cipal episodes, and notably of Strindberg’s first marriage, j; 
‘full of delicacy and insight ; and he deserves commendation 
for a valuable and much-needed contribution to the study of 
Strindberg in English-speaking countries. 

* * * * 

The amazing fluency and competence of Herr Emil Ludwig's © 
mass-production makes any attempt at discerning criticism 
seem irrelevant. He touches nothing which he does not) 
transform into the same graphic, palpitating, and, above all, 
thoroughly saleable prose. The Three Titans (Putnams, 15s.) — 
who rub shoulders in his latest volume are Michelangelo, — 
Rembrandt, and Beethoven. The conjunction is accidental; 
for these three biographical studies appeared in German at 
different dates between 1922 and 1929. But the proud aloof. — 
ness and independence of Michelangelo, the bourgeois — 
genius of Rembrandt, and the sensitive fastidiousness of 
Beethoven all fall, with the same apparent ease, into the pre- 
destined mould. If it is important that the greatest possible 
number of people should have a smattering of knowledge | _ 
about the lives of the greatest possible number of great men, — 
Herr Ludwig must indeed be accounted a benefactor of . 
humanity. But how is it (the rhetorical question is an in- 
fectious device, and it adorns nearly every page of Three 
Titans) that those who seek real insight into the lives and art 
of these supreme artists will instinctively turn elsewhere for 
guidance ? The translation is good ; but there are one or two 
mistakes or misprints, including ** imminent” for *‘ imma- 
nent,” and * viceregent ” for ~* vicegerent.” 

* * * * 


The valuable studies of Anglo-Dutch relations under 
Charles II, by Mr. Feiling and Miss Trevelyan, have been — 
followed by a book on the same theme in Queen Anne's day. 
The Dutch Barrier, 1705-19 (Cambridge University Press, 
21s.), contains an essay by the late Roderick Geikie, Fellow 
of King’s, Cambridge, edited by Mrs. Montgomery with an” 


essay of her own on the later part of the subject. When 
the Dutch fought with us under Mariborough against 


Louis XIV, they aimed at establishing a line of barrier 
fortresses to the south of what is now Belgium as a permanent 
defence against France. The Emperor might have the 
former Spanish Netherlands, but he was to pay the Dutch 
for garrisoning the frontier. The object was attained in 
the Whig Barrier Treaty of 1709, but the Tory Treaty of 
1713 deprived the Dutch of part of their gains and the final — 
Treaty of 1715 with the Emperor cost them still more. The 
tangled story, here worked out for the first time in English, 
illustrates—in a way that our generation can_ specially 
appreciate—the tendency of war allies to quarrel when the 
fighting is over and terms of peace have to be made. Mrs. 
Montgomery, in her caustic way, observes that the Barrier 
for which the Dutch fought a long and costly war was a 
complete failure as a defence of Holland. The French 
overran it whenever they wished to do so. The Emperor 
took no interest in a province for which he was only in part 
responsible. The Flemish and Walloon inhabitants resented 
the presence of the Dutch garrisons. In fact, the whole 
Barrier policy was mistaken. 
* * * * 
(‘General Knowledge Competition” and ‘More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 25 and 26.) 





LA New Competition 





Supposinc your bookshelf came to life and you 
were able to invite six characters from English 
fiction to dine with you, which six would make the 
most pleasant party and with what topic of interest 
to them all would you open the conversation ? 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
most interesting suggestion. The Competition will 
close on Friday, January 30th. 
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Imaginary Conversations 


Scenes and Portraits. By Frederick Manning. (Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 

THERE are some unlucky and misguided people who say that 
they cannot abide the dialogue form, thus shutting themselves 
out from some of the most delightful things in literature— 
Plato, Lucian, the Essay of Dramatick Poesy, Fontenelle, 
Berkeley, Landor, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson ; and they will 
miss another delight in not being able to read Mr. Manning. 
Not that Scenes and Portraits (first published in 1909) is 
written in the strict dialogue form; it is on the Platonic 
rather than the Berkeleian model. Nor are they dialogues so 
much as conversations, a distinction which Landor made. 
“In conversation, as in the country, variety is pleasant and 
expected. We look from the ground before us into the remoter 
and much of more than one quality lies between. In con- 
versation we ought not to be didactic, in dialogue we may be.” 
In this form of essay we are allowed to do more thinking for 
ourselves than we are in the monologue; we do not cower 
before opinions hurled at us, nor feel that we are being forced 
or persuaded into a trap. The author permits us to watch 
him thinking round a question; he does not give us his 
product ready-made ; and he convinces us of his intelligence 
by showing us both sides of a matter; for a fool, as Halifax 
remarked, is one “that hath no dialogue within himself.” 
Mr. Manning is not didactic ; he gives us two points of view, 
and enables us to see the ground between. Moreover, the 
method is peculiarly suited to what he has to say, for he is 
concerned with attitudes towards life which seem incompatible 
with each other. Thus he is able to bring aspects together in 
a way which would be diflicult in a narrative, and impossible 
in the direct essay. 

Mr. Manning himself appears to be an Epicurean Roman 
Catholic ; and if this may seem to be trying to get the best of 
both worlds, the answer is that Mr. Manning in reality gets 
little of either, since he is that very agreeable thing, a happy 
sceptic. This, I trust, is not to injure him in these days of 
discreet “‘enthusiasm.’* His affinities are—and here again are 
strange bedfellows— Pater and Anatole France, and he has 
admitted to Loisy. But he writes like none of these, and here 
his affinity is the glorious one of Landor: like Landor he can 
use what in other writers would be an affectation, without its 
seeming to be such. Thus, he writes “hath” for ‘Shas’ where 
it makes for euphony and distinction, as before another 
sibilant. In the matter of form he is finished and rounded, 
like M. Paul Valéry : he does not leave us at the end of a 
dialogue with the last words echoing on the empty air. We 
get a complete “scene” as well as a “ portrait,” set about a dis- 
cussion or a tale ; and as we finish a conversation we are satis- 
fied, neither left hungry, nor given more than we ean digest. 

All the chapters are good: they carry us along, not only by 
the interest we take in the people and their ideas, but also by 
their style ; for Mr. Manning is that increasingly rare thing, a 
conscious stylist with a recognizable manner. When Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence read the anonymous manuscript of Jer 
Privates We, he declared that only one man could have written 
the book, and that was the author of Scenes and Portraiis : he 
was right. But the earlier book is the better one, and it is 
somewhat ironical that this reprint should be advertised as 
by the authorof Her Privates We, rather thanthat the war book 
should have been baited with the title of this one. It appears 
that though one subject may not be better than another for 
the purposes of art, one is distinctly better for purposes of 
commerce. In literature even good wine needs a bush. 





The conversations range from Adamite times almost to our 
own, for the last is between Leo XIII and Renan (himself no 
mean writer of dialogues), who meet in the Paradise of the 
Disillusioned : it is the only Dialogue of the Dead. In the 
first, the least perfect in form, we meet a charming philosopher, 
the Bernard Shaw of his day, but without Mr. Shaw's facile 
optimism. The next is a conversation In the House of 
Euripides, where we hear Socrates bring out the views of 
Protagoras, who believes in God much as the modern scientists 
do: 

“We are not concerned with the existence of the gods, but with 

our knowledge of their existence. It would be equally foolish for 
us to deny, as to affirm, their existence. There may be a supreme 
reason acting on the world, whose ends we cannot understand, whose 
actions we cannot comprehend. It may be, that the world exists 
for some other purpose than the realization of our dreams. Perhaps 
we are only the superfluities, the parings of ivory, the winnowed 
husks from the threshing, by-products in the creation of something 
more perfect ; and perhaps the confused and obscure sense of the 
ideal, which works in us, and is at once our desire and our despair, 
is a dim consciousness of the growth of this beauty, a desire and 
despair of being one with it. 
“The Friend of Paul” is an enchanting story of an old Roman 
Epicurean, who meets Paul of Tarsus at Corinth ; he is drawn 
by the power of the man, but does not feel that his philosophy 
can add anything to what he has already got ; the new ideas 
permeate every philosophy, and Paul's is only another version 
of them. In “The Jesters of the Lord” we meet St. Francis of 
Assisi, and assist at an interview with the Pope, where the 
sweetness of the would-be monk over-persuades the watchful 
administrator. At San Casciano we listen to Thomas Cromwell 
and Machiavelli saying to each other many things which are 
applicable at the present day ; but that is the test of all good 
dialogues between people who lived long ago, a test which 
these survive triumphantly, to be as full of meaning for the 
present as they pretend to have been significant in the past. 
But this dialogue is not only political, for the friends discuss 
Virgil and Dante as well as Luther, and the government of 
princes. All the dialogues bring us into the presence of 
living men, and take us back to their times which seem so like 
our own; forall of them are concerned with something new 
coming into the world, at epochs, which like ours, seem ready 
for some great change, when men feel that “tis well an old age 
is out, and time to begin a new. 

I have not thoroughly collated this edition with the earlier 
one. Some changes have been made, and much for the better, 
as at the end of the Protagoras dialogue. The Preface has 
gone, to be replaced by an epilogue, Apologia Dei, which 
expresses much the same idea of dualism as the Preface did. 
Thus God adresses Satan : 

** You are the angel of division, dividing everything into a pair of 

opposites ... . You behold that which is eternal [* Eternity is 
empty of events’] and you behold, also, time, in which are being, and 
movement, and change, birth and dissolution, these being asnects 
of time ; and time is but a mode of consciousness, though for men it 
is the only mode.” 
But I would not leave the impression that these conversations 
are entirely philosophic ; they deal also with the mind clogged 
by its agreeable frame of flesh: and if they are philosophic, 
they are so in the only form which is palatable to one reader 
at least. If there are some who cannot read dialogues at all, 
there are others for whom philosophy can be read only in 
dialogue : and for these Mr. Manning has provided a volume 
which will be read and read again with very great pleasure. 


Bonamy Dosrer, 


Why We Wear Clothes 


The Psychology of Clothes. 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 


By J. C. Fliigel. (The Hogarth 
21s.) 

So difficult is it to attain objectivity in this matter of clothes 
that many people, I imagine, will exclaim that the author 
of this book attaches far too much importance to the question 
and is needlessly solemn and painstaking about it. This 
subtle and irreverent Freudian analysis, they might say, 
with its repulsive jargon seems as ugly and inapt an instru- 
ment for the dissection of clothes as a cudgel would be for 
opening an oyster ! 


To this attitude the psycho-analyst has a familiar and deadly 
reply. Such people would rather not know anything about 
the reasons why we wear clothes, he retorts, than embark 
on an inquiry that would yield some very uncomfortable 
home truths. The attempt to minimize the significance of 
clothes is itself a proof of their profound unconscious hold 
over us. In this book Dr. Fliigel has put beyond doubt the 
tremendous symbolical significance of bodily decoration and 
apparel, and shown that the subject requires as careful thought 
as the closely related problems of sex education and morality. 
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It is not so much that clothes make the man as that they 
stand for him. They are like writing on his body, explaining 
what he is, for all the world to decipher if it has the key. 
If this book is as popular as it deserves to be, we shall all 
be able to read this language. We shall no longer be deceived 
by others or by our own unconscious motives. We shall make 
clothes our servants, not tolerate them as our masters. We 
may even dispense with servants altogether, in the new 
labour-saving house of the free mind! It is an attractive 
picture. 

Dr. Fliigel observes that clothing serves three purposes : 
protection, decoration and modesty. He is not deceived, 
as, indeed, few of us are, into regarding the first as important. 
The anthropologist and psychologist agree in attaching more 
weight to the others, both of which have an intimate depend- 
ence upon the sex life. ‘‘ Il est certain,” said Anatole France, 
*“que la pudeur communique aux femmes un attrait 
invincible.’ Dr. Fliigel ingeniously points out how modesty 
at once repels and reinforces desire, and in a history of 
clothes which forms a considerable portion of his book traces 
the changes in fashion which bear witness to the varying 
stress laid at different times on one or other of these strangely 
combined elements. 

But this heterosexual function of modesty is not, in the 
author’s opinion, the chief sense in which the sex life 
influences our dress. Decoration symbolizes our profound 
narcissism, a preoccupation with and assertion of the self 
which is greater among women than men. We may either 
decorate or display the body itself, or transfer our exhibi- 
tionism to our apparel. Women contrive to do both, men 
have been more successful in transferring their narcissism 
to their clothes, where it is restrained in an age which incul- 
‘ates the ideal of economic duty by the introduction of 
‘** moral’ standards hostile to gaiety and diversity. One of 
Dr. Fliigel’s most interesting historical excursions is into 
man’s “ Great Renunciation,” when after the French Revolu- 
tion and the Industrial Revolution he neglected his plumage 
and became the drab robot he is to-day. If rational and 
economic forces compel women to do the work of men in 
industry and public life, and (I might add) if incomes tend 
to become more equalized and plutocracy destroyed, we 
should expect to see a similar renunciation on the part of 
women and a corresponding access of social virtue amongst 
them. Women, according to Dr. Fliigel, dress not so much 
to attract men as to display themselves and set themselves 
over against other women. 

Originating, then, in response to the demands of the sex 
life, clothes are, however, profoundly susceptible to the 
influences of a changing society. It is to social and conscious 
forces that Dr. Fliigel looks for the reform of our clothing. 
Already women wear more hygienic, comfortable and beautiful 
clothes than we should ever have thought likely before the 
War. But it is highly doubtful that progress in this respect 
will be continuous. Since Dr. Fliigel wrote, women have 
taken a further bite at the apple of unreason with which the 


serpent Fashion tirelessly tempts them, while ‘ beauty 
culture * is only at the beginning of its new “ scientific ” 
phase. It is likely, on the other hand, that the men’s dress 


reform party will make small gains in the near future. 

All that Dr. Fliigel writes fortifies the view that the 
rationalization of dress will be a slow business; yet he is 
himself an optimist, and goes so far as to advocate the ideal 
of total nudity, at least indoors. In this he hardly seems 
to be consistent. He admits that a certain modicum of 
modesty is necessary in order to prevent “ socially-pre- 
sumptuous ” behaviour. Inherited individual differences, it 
seems to me, will always tend to expose us to this danger, and 
require conformity to some general social rule. They set a 
limit to Utopian moralists who wish to abolish clothes or 
laws. Reformed clothing, like the reformed public-house, 
seems preferable to total prohibition. The author also 
neglects, I think, the aesthetic aspect of clothes. The psycho- 
analytic theory of art as a compromise between imagination 
and reality leads to the view that art will have no place in 
fully harmonious lives, lived in recognition of the “ reality 
principle.” I am sure this is false, and I do not believe 
that we shall cease to hang either pictures on our walls or 
clothes on our bodies, just because we have become completely 
happy. J. L. Gray. 


ce 


Child Hygiene 


The Health of the School Child: The Annual Report of the 

Chief Medical Officer for 1929. (H.M. Stationery Office. 2s,) 
Sir GrorGre NewMan’s annual reports are always interesting 
and full of significantly tabulated facts. Moreover, the 
enthusiasm of our Chief Medical Officer adds to the popu. 
larity, and possibly to the effectiveness, of these reports; 
but those exceptional readers, who mistrust mere uplift, 7 
Babbitism, however honest its motive, will be inclined to) 


draw from the facts their own conclusions rather than swallow 


unreflectingly those which the author presents. te 

A few of these conclusions, naturally enough, have been ~ 
seized upon by our newspapers as good and satisfying to the ~ 
consciences of their readers. 
many a time before, that : ‘“*‘ We are maintaining our popula. 
tion with the less physically fit,” the implication being that 
the various social and sanitary reforms of the past fifty years, 
by affording to the children of the poor opportunities and 
environmental circumstances remotely approximating to 
those hitherto accessible to the rich alone, have been dys- 
hygienic in their ultimate effect. Surely, this is ‘unsound 
theorizing ; and there would seem small occasion for the appeal — 
to benevolence (regardless of hygienic prudence) which Sir 
George makes to us. We are told also that “ for many years ~ 
the birth-rate has been declining more rapidly among the 
better physical stocks of the population than among the less 
physically fit” ; from which Sir George Newman draws the 
usual moral that ‘ the maintenance of the population in this | 
way and from its present sources is one of the factors which 
is tending to modify the physical and mental character of the 
people.” One looks for evidence of this popular contention ; 
but it is not easy to find. 

These, however, are but the excusable moralizings of an 
enthusiastic schemer, as we know our Chief Medical Officer 
to be. The facts are here the things that matter. Every year 
over half a million children leave our public elementary schools, 
When we learn that, during the course of their school life, 
about 50,000 of these children have been found to suffer from 
visual defects ; 36,000 from enlarged tonsils and adenoids ; 
and 2,500 from defects of hearing—to say nothing of dental 
disorder, which seems to be almost universal, the possibilities 
of a really thorough school medical service are obvious. 

A large part of the medical profession is violently hostile 
to any extension of clinics and treatment centres, staffed by 
public salaried medical officers ; but it is difficult to see how 
effective medical and surgical treatment of the defects dis- 
covered in our population during the therapeutically favourable 
years of childhood can otherwise be afforded. The laxity and 
ignorance of many parents, and, among the poor, actual 
financial difficulty, lead, as everyone knows, to a very general 
hesitation in taking children to private doctors for treatment. 
Moreover, much of the treatment needed calls for apparatus 
and specialist skill which the general practitioner cannot be 
expected to have at his disposal. 

Very great stress is laid in this report on the need for the 
systematic teaching of hygiene in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Many pages are devoted to exhortations 
to teachers and to education authorities to give the children 
regular lessons on this subject ; but it is more than doubtful 
if sound hygienic principle or practice can, any more than that 
of virtue, be inculcated by ever so servile a following of the 
official ‘* Handbook of Suggestions.” We get a feeling of 
having unconsciously wandered into the advertisement pages 
when we are given to understand that only by lessons in school 
hygiene are we likely to produce “ a strong and well developed 
body and unimpaired senses, the obedient servant of the will, 
and an intelligent, thinking, good nature, disciplined to action 
and willing to co-operate.” 

And where are we going to find the teacher who will give 
class lessons in hygiene to forty or fifty working-class children 
so as to ** bring before them the mystery of life and death, the 
experience of the nations, the higher and nobler purposes of 
life, and the innate possibilities of the human spirit”? It 
would matter little what title was given to any subject taught 
by such a teacher. 

These cavillings must not be allowed to divert anyone 
interested from buying and carefully studying a really valuable 
publication. Harry Roserts. 
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A Traveller in Birds 


Memories (1851-1929). By Abel Chapman. (Gurney and 
Jackson. 21s.) 


Amonc Mr. Chapman’s friends and schoolfellows was F. C. 
Selous, one of the most ardent naturalists and youngest man 
of his years within our generation. The two men may be 
Both were naturalists, in some sort artists, 
And both 
wrote of their sporting travels. Abel Chapman was busy with 
these ‘‘ memories ” almost up to the day of his death in 
January of last year; and they would have been published 
earlier but for the difficulty of completing the coloured 
illustrations, which were well worth waiting for. 


It is seldom that so good a book is made of such discon- 
nected jottings ; but the exception is easily explained. With 
Chapman the observed fact was everything, its place among 
other observations of little importance. He never lost the 
boy’s delight in just seeing ; and in order to see, he ‘travelled, 
having sufficient leisure and money, where the seeing was 
good: especially in Spain and North-East Africa, where big 
birds of rare salience crowd together, on marisma, lake, 
reservoir or river; or are scattered thinly over Saharas. 
Nevertheless, his zeal was home-made. Houxty (in North 
Tynedale), which he bought in a flash because he and his 
lawyer saw blackcock at his first visit, became a place of 
pilgrimage for naturalists like Hickling Broad or Mr. Jack 
Miner’s sanctuary in Ontario or Warterton’s Wood; and 
perhaps his best book, as a book, concerns Bird Life on the 
Border. That, however, is an old story. This volume, 
which consists chiefly of chips left over from its immediate 
predecessor, Retrospect, gets its distinction from its Spanish 
and African surroundings. The very background colour of 
the pictures, in which flamingo, ibis, pelican and duck stand 
and fly, gives a vision of the South and East that is wholly 
refreshing ; and now and again, though his writing is often 
careless and hurried, the author rises to a passage that may 
be set among the purple patches of the classics ; and at the 
worst he gives us colour, as in this sentence taken almost 
at haphazard: ‘ Ashore every palm-grove and garden was 
resonant with the epithalmia (sic) of countless laughing doves 
(turtur Senegalensis), copper-red in colour, with silver-blue 
contrasts, and their sprightly courtships everywhere pleased 
the eye.’ Such passages splash you with sunshine as 
you read. And here is a record that one may put beside 
Giitke’s famous account of the descending clouds of 
migrants on Heligoland or Seebohm’s of the spring migrants 
in Siberia :— 

“On 5th March we enjoyed seeing one of those marvellous 
migration effects so rarely witnessed by human eye. At dawn the 
heavens overhead were seamed and serried by gyrating masses, all 
in separate armies and at varying elevations—some within a 100 
yards, the topmost strata almost beyond the range of vision and 
there were probably others above .... They proved to be white 
storks, wheeling in every direction at once in opposing and inter- 
secting circles—the countless units in contrasting black-and-white, 
each with brilliant red legs outstretched, producing a dazzling effect 
against the deep azure vault above.” 


It is searcely credible that the man who wrote these things, 
with an infectious zest rare in literature, could also have 
written the chapter called “The Mystery of Migration,” 
which ignores all the more recent discoveries on this enthralling 
theme. It might well have been omitted with the chapter 
on ‘ Reviewers and Reviewing.” Happily all the direct 
observation is pure gold; and in just one theme fact and 
theory are successfully joined: the chapter on * Thirst” 
and the particular species of bird and beast that can live 
wholly without water has real scientific value. It tempts a 
reviewer to add examples, especially from Australia. 


All through the book till the end of the last appendix 
appear critical, almost angry, passages directed against the 
theorists, especially the Dryasdusts. Even Theodore Roose- 
velt, the most polemical of naturalists, made no _ livelier 
onsets. Not all are well directed; but Mr. Chapman had 
the scalps of many “ vulgar errors” (as well as many pro- 
fessors) to his credit, such as the frequently repeated tale that 
flamingos incubate astride. No naturalist, theoretic or other, 
‘an afford to miss the evidence contained in the original 
part of these ‘‘ memories.” W. Breacu Tuomas, 


Some Essays 


The Eighteen-Eighties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Edited by Walter De la Mare. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

The Sisters Jest and Earnest. 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

The Twelve Winded Sky. By E. L. Woodward. 
10s.) 

THERE is always matter for surprise in the annual collection 

of Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature. The 

ponderous caption suggests the usual table, glass of water 
and lecture : one discovers, instead, how exciting an adventure 
true criticism may be. In the present volume is to be found 

a company of excellent poets, playwrights and novelists, 

captained for the nonce by a poet from Fairyland. Mrs. 

Margaret Woods gives us vivid impressions and shrewd 

criticism of the poets of the ’eighties. We see the mighty 

William Morris striding up and down her Oxford drawing- 

room; Tennyson, in his Spanish rig-out of hat and cloak, 

Browning, the pioneer of crop-headed poets. Browning, 

despite his ample sympathy, was not without his aversions. 

“I gathered,’ Mrs. Woods tells us, ** that he and that prince 

of poseurs, Oscar Wilde, had not got on very well, for Oscar 

said to me, with some bitterness, ‘ From Browning's writings 
one would suppose that he could forgive almost any crime, 
but in fact he cannot forgive one the smallest social solecism.’”’ 

Mr. Forrest Reid, the Ulster novelist, recalls the popular 

novels of the time, and Mr. John Drinkwater writes with 

kindliness and a dash of grim humour of that unfortunate 
poet, Martin Tupper. Poor Tupper’s name is now a poetic 
byword and all his sound maxims forgotten. Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
who is rapidly becoming a conservative in letters, gives us an 
interesting little study of Walter Pater. He does not quite 
realize the influence that Pater has had on young minds in 
this country, but his theory that Pater should be classed with 
thinkers, such as Arnold and Carlyle, rather than with the 

patient practitioners of ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” is more than a 

paradox. ‘‘ Every Savoy opera is a spoiled Bab Ballad” 

booms Mr. G. K. Chesterton in his article on Gilbert and 

Sullivan, but lovers of the Savoy musical comedies need not 

be shocked, for this paradox is merely prelude to a sound 

study in derivations. The editor, Mr. De la Mare, in a 

delightful essay on Lewis Carroll, proves that poetry begins 

where nonsense seems to end: he is at home in Wonderland 
and one follows his intuitions with excitement. But he does 
one shocking thing: he proves that the stock story of Queen 

Victoria’s request for the other works of Mr. Lewis Carroll 

and the arrival of a host of mathematical volumes is only a 

legend ! 

Scholarship is worn lightly and gracefully by Principal 
Maurice Hutton in his essays. He, too, pays tribute to 
Alice in Wonderland and the Savoy operas, measuring by 
them the Victorian sense of fun. In his essays on the classics, 
education and religion, he combines sympathy with the 
present day and a sense of those deeper issues that cannot be 
ignored. More personal and explorative are the essays by 
Mr. E. L. Woodward, who is a lecturer in history. He corre- 
lates the personal life and the historic sense in these reveries, 
A country walk, a sunset, the fall of empires: how can we 
relate such ? Here in fact is a book of sensitive and inquiring 
thought, in which questions of individual experience and of 
mankind’s destiny are held in the balance of meditation, 


Musings Without Method 


The United States of Europe. By E. Herriot. 

R. J. Dingle. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Tr is difficult not to suspect that this book was first conceived 
in the brain of its original French publisher. On the face of 
it, the opinion of M. Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, ex-President 
of the Socialist Party in France, ex-Prime Minister of France, 
on the latest pet idea of M. Briand, ex-Prime Minister and 
ex-Foreign Minister of France times without number, ought 
to sell like hot cakes. It need not take M. Herriot long to 
do, either. Just dash off a few chapters, a secretary will 
provide the League of Nations documents and synopses 
of one or two books on earlier precedents; another will get 
together the latest press cuttings, and the thing is done, to 
the common profit. 


By Maurice Hutton. (Hodder 


(Constable. 


Translated by 
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One cannot, of course, say that it was thus that a persuasive 
publisher’s representative pleaded with M. Herriot, but had 
he done so the result would have been not other than the 
present book. The idea of an ‘“ United States of Europe ” 
is one which has haunted many brains in the past, particularly 
idealistic brains which sickened at the spectacle of waste 
and folly presented by Europe as at present constituted, 
reinforced in recent years by practical brains which observed 
that the United States of America were able to afford them- 
selves a very much higher standard of living than the disunited 
states of Europe. In 1929 M. Briand, with his unique flair, 
made himself the paladin of the idea among active politicians, 
and the past eighteen months have seen an enormous output 
of literature, mostly ephemeral, discussing the subject from 
every possible angle, moral, legal, economic, military, cultural. 
The discussion is delightfully free, because everyone has 
his own idea of the form which the future United States is to 
take, but it is becoming increasingly difficult, in this welter 
of words, to say what is relevant and whag is not. 

This difficulty has been altogether too much for M. Herriot ; 
or it might be fairer to say that, in his generous style, he does 
not allow the questions of relative degrees of relevance, or of 
importance, to arise at all. A chapter on the economic decline 
of Europe, a chapter on Kant and Lamartine, a chapter on 
the attempts made by the League of Nations to grapple 
with the tariff problem, an essay on cartels and_ trusts, 
something on the sections of the League which deal with 
communications and transit and health, something about 
the International Postal Union, quite an interesting little 
essay on the suppression of the octroi in France, a great many 
extracts from speeches made at the Assembly; all these 
are thrown together higgledy-piggledy into an olla podrida 
in which, however, such essential ingredients as the attitude 
of the British Empire and the position of the colonial empires 
of the Continental powers are represented by the merest 
pinches. On his last page, M. Herriot states what he calls 
his conclusions, and although these bear little relation to the 
body of his book, they are worth consideration by those 
interested in this problem. The most important of them are 
the European Union must be achieved within the 
framework of the League. It must admit, on a footing of 
complete equality, all European nations wishing to enter it, 
and it must be sufficiently comprehensive to admit Great 
Britain. It must “take account of international and of 
national alignments.” It must regard the suppression of 
tariff barriers as ** the end, not the beginning, of an economic 
organization of Europe.” 

Perhaps one day M. Herriot himself will furnish us with a 
more careful essay, in which better justice is done to these 


as follows : 


ee 


conclusions. 

The translator has not succeeded in disguising the fact that 
this is a translation, and he has made some unfortunate 
slips, such as referring to the Washington Hours Convention 
under the meaningless phrase, the ‘‘ draft concerning labour,” 
and allowing Vienna and Salonica to be connected by the 
* trans-Baltic line.” Perhaps this is M. Herriot’s own ; and 
as a matter of fact, the line in question is not even the trans- 
Balkan line, which is in Bulgaria. 


A Woman of the Tudor Age 


A Woman of the Tudor Age. By Lady Cecilie Goff. 
Murray. 18s.) 

Lapy Cecilie Goff has collected under the title 4 Woman of 
the Tudor Age, an immense amount of interesting material. 
The reader has a sense of picking his way among items of 
immense but disconnected interest. The Duchess of Suffolk 
stands among them a somewhat shadowy figure. During the 
first half of the book her husband is far more real to us. From 
the moment that we see him setting off on a distasteful errand 
to make Queen Katherine, the ‘ Princess Dowager” as she 
refused to call herself, as uncomfortable as possible, we 
much enjoy his company. He wished, he said, that ‘* some 
accident might happen to him on the road that should 
exempt him at once from accomplishing such a mission on 
such a journey.” 

The account which he wrote to the King of liis visit is a 
miusterpiece of clear description, tact, and just sentiment. 
Her servants are * stiff_ly standing in their conscience that she 
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was your Queen and no man sworn to serve her as Quee 
might change that oath without perjury.” He desires ty 
know what he had better do with such servants. “ The 
Bishop of Llandaff (the Queen’s Confessor) whom you hay! 
appointed to depart we have suffered to remain for thy” 
present.” He can speak Spanish and “is a man of som] 
simplicity and will do no harm.” : 

There are few pages and certainly no chapters in which ve 
do not come across some delightful quotation from a 
*‘ authority ” in this charming miscellaneous treasure hous! 
of a book. A letter from Cardinal Chapuys to Granville i7 
a specimen taken at random. Bi 

“The King has wonderfully felt the case of his wife, and haj|~ 
certainly shown greater sorrow at her loss than at the faults, love 
or divorce of his previous wives. It is like the case of the woman,” 
who cried more bitterly at the loss of her eighth husband than” 
at the death of all the others put together, though they had all) 
been good men, but it was because she had never buried one of)” 
them before without being sure of the next, and as yet it does not) 
seem that he has formed any new plan.” § 


A Friend of Cardinal Manning 


Memoir of J. E. C. Bodley. By Shane Leslie. (Jonathan 

Cape. 15s.) & 
Joun Epwarp Courtenay Bop.iry is chiefly known to the! 
literary world as the author of Modern France, and as the 
intimate friend of Cardinal Manning. He was what, in his own 
Victorian days, was called a very “ clever” Oxford man, a 
man of * culture,” talent, and social distinction. 

Destined for the Bar he was tempted by an offer from Sir 
Charles Dilke to become his private secretary. The position 
offered interesting acquaintance, touch with the great, and 
political prospects. Bodley took it to his lasting regret, 
Dilke’s downfall involved his very loyal secretary, at least 
for the moment, in his political eclipse. Sadly as in after days 
he used to complain of his ill-luck, he gained a great deal by 
his friendship with Dilke, notably his intimacy with Manning, 
whose colleague Dilke was on the Royal Commission on 
Housing in 1884. 

The Cardinal took an immense fancy to the ycung man who 
revered and loved him, and was very much in his confidence, 
Bodley dreamed of writing his * Life,’ and one day Manning 
offered him some volumes of MS., as Bodley thought, tacitly 
accepting the notion of the biography. By some inspiration 
of ill-luck Bodley, who was going abroad, asked him to keep the 
manuscript tillhis return. He missed his opportunity. The Car- 
dinal died, and all documents were given to Purcell. Bodley 
was grieved to the heart. His own view of the Cardinal's 
character was utterly different from the one finally given to 
the public. 

Mr. Shane Leslie quotes the following passage from his 
writings as *‘ a sincere epitaph of a great man ” :— 








































































**T knew Manning. He was the only good man I have known 
intimately, though one or two others have crossed my path whom I 
suspected of goodness and I have known one or two good women 
..... he was the frankest and most straight-forward Englishman 
it is possible to imagine... He was free from all pious 
affectation. Yet in close contact with him one felt that he was 
always in the presence of an unseen power not as its pompous 
agent but as its simple and humble messenger. It has been my 
lot to witness some of the most imposing religious ceremonies of 
modern Christendom ; but nothing so impressive so faith-inspiring 
has ever met my eyes as the sight of this noble old Englishman in 
his threadbare hassock kneeling alone before the altar of his bare 
chapel.” 

The projected biography might have been a very fine one. 
Bodley was not a Catholic, from an orthodox point of view 
hardly perhaps a Christian, but he had an understanding of 
the Catholic Church very rare in those who resist her per- 
suasion. This sympathy is wonderfully illustrated by the 
fragments which Mr. Shane Leslie quotes of a book he did not 
live to finish and which was to have been called ** The Church 
in France.” 
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Fiction 


Three Visitors 


A Childhood. By Hans Carossa. (Secker. 6s.) 
The Kingdom of Love. By Max Brod. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Irish Ironies. By An Philibin. (Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. ) 


Dr. Carossa very properly entitles his book A Childhood 
(Eine Kindheit), since it has not—as a whole—the universal 
quality which justified Mr. Kendon in his title The Small 
Years. It is not so much that the hero is an exceptional 
child, as that his circumstances are exceptional. Few little 
boys of six have a Grand-Uncle Georg, who is addressed 
upon envelopes as “ Former Magician,” and who initiates 
them into the world of magic with a full dress demonstration. 
Few can rely on a little sweetheart, child of circus folk, to 
come to their rescue when their own first efforts at magie go 
astray. Few, bullied by a schoolfellow, can purloin a withered, 
half-dissected arm and frighten him into a fit. Few, even 
among doctors’ sons, are cured by their father of morbid 
self-sacrifice by having skin from their arm grafted on to the 
mangled arm of a peasant. Yet these incidents, outré as 
they are, do not stick out from this story of an exceptional 
childhood. It includes them, tranquilly and without surprise, 
in its even, luminous texture. Dr. Carossa is wise :— 

* All things, even the most horrible, when we encounter them, 
must take on a form consonant with our own nature ; everyone has 
a profound knowledge of this, and because of it good men live in the 
world without fear.” 

He can indicate, with great subtlety, the stages of a boy’s 
development :— 

‘“‘T yearned for concrete figures, not for painted paper ones which 
would embarrass me when anyone wanted to look at them from the 
side or from behind.” 

It is a very distinguished study, and I wish I could resist 
the feeling that too much adult knowledge has been brought 
to the survey of childhood ; that events and dreams come a 
little pat ; that ‘** the small years *’ are not so much recollected 
as set out, in a series of admirably prepared specimens, for a 
very lucid and beautiful dissertation. Of its lucidity and 
beauty there is no doubt. The translation, by Agnes Neill 
Seott, is excellent. 

From the little town of Kading it is a far cry to the deck 
of the ‘ Serapis,” where we meet Christof Nowy and the dancer 
Solanze Douglas, and hear about the enmity of Gestertag, 
about Lena, Frowein, Garta, the death of the five innocent 
men, and other complicated matters. The Kingdom of Love, 
as set forth by Herr Brod, bears only one resemblance to the 
Kingdom of Heaven; the violent take it by storm. Shall 
Prague be Praag or Praha? What is at the back of the 
mysterious plot against Christof? These are weighty ques- 
tions, in pursuit of which we travel to Bohemia, Cairo, and 
end up on Mount Carmel. Herr Brod relates his long, solid 
tale with conscientious labour : and I, at least, had to labour 
and be conscientious in order to read it. Mr. Eric Sutton 
does all a translator can. 

The writer of Irish Tronies has every asset of the short 
story writer except a sense of form. A noble anger, a fine 
compassion, great powers of observation, and a way with 
words: all his gifts are discounted by his inability to shape 
a story and let it flow steadily from the first word to the last. 
With the possible exception of ‘* The House,” his pieces are 
either too long or too short. He will not bridge the gaps, 
Impatiently, he flings at the reader, in a few bald sentences, 
stages which should have been developed in dialogue or in 
action. One progresses in jerks, like a car in a traffic block. 
There is no harmony between the various parts. One story, 
“The Incendiary,” goes on long past its climax with an 
absurd dialogue explaining laboriously what was implicit 
in the climax. Yet this author’s failures are more impressive 
than most people’s successes. The book glows with life: 
it will not let itself be forgotten. I do not know who An 
Philibin is: but if he will take the trouble to master one 
vital branch of his craft, Ireland will be richer by a very fine 
writer of short stories. L. A. G. STronc. 

THE TRADER’S WIFE. By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This appears to be Miss 
Mackenzie's first book, but if it is it must be the fruit of much 
writing and burning of what was written by the author, for 


the artistic method suggests an old hand. The simplicity of 
the story is deceptive. The personality of this American 
poetess, one of the first women to accompany her husband to 
a trading port in Africa, both attracts and repels, as does a 
character in real life; nor is there any artificial contrast of 
her altruism with the villainy of her husband or of the 
slaver de Sopo, whose slaves she finally frees; for she is at 
the time under the influence of a fever of which she subse- 
quently dies. The light and shadow occur where they occur 
in real life, and the illustrations, by André Devanceau, are 
as restrained and as expressive as the writing. The publishers 
are to be thanked for giving us a dust jacket free from any 
kind of advertisement. 

THE ISLE OF DREAMES. By H. F. Birkett. (Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d.)—In this book Mr. Birkett continues his chron- 
icles of the North-country town of Overton. The parochial 
self-satisfactions of others are seldom endearing, and, though 
Mr. Birkett smiles at Overtonian patriotism, there is mcre 
than a twist of complacency in his smile. The book is a series 
of episodes and short stories, many of them good enough, 
if only Mr. Birkett would learn to leave well alone. The 
first story, and ‘** Fate *°—to name only two— are conspicuous 
examples of promising material ruined by the continuous 
interposition of the author’s ego. “1” this, and * 1” that: 
““as I review the story, weigh up as far as I can their per- 
sonalities. . . .” No incident is left to speak for itself, and 
each interposition results in a deluge of platitudes. ‘* Perhaps 
I take a too Olympian view,” suggests Mr. Birkett. in one 
place. We congratulate him on the adjective. Several 
others would have occurred to us sooner, 


Report of the 
New Year Resolutions Competition 


WE offered a prize for the best New Year Resolutions for 
eight of the following members of the public :—The Prime 
Minister, The Home Secretary, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Beaverbrook, Dean Inge, Mr. Gandhi, 
A Motorist, A Pedestrian, A Policeman, A Movie Star, A 
Telephone Girl, The Editor of the Spectator. No eight 
Resolutions from one competitor were sufficiently good to 
be awarded the prize. We have therefore decided to apportion 
the prize of five guineas between three competitors; to Mr. 
J. J. Nevin for the following suggestions :— 


A Pedestrian.—To make suitable provision for my widow. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—TYo tax my imagination 
a little more and the people a little less. 
A Movie Star.—-To beat Henry VIII's matrimonial record. 
The Editor of the Spectator.—To march at the head of 
irresistible columns of invincible optimists. 
J. J. Nevin, 21 Crown Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


From Miss M. Ryle’s suggestions we have chosen three : — 
A Policeman.—To make the roads safe for democracy. 
Dean Inge.—To raise the Standard. 

A Telephone Girl.—To be really sorry they've been 
troubled. 
M. Ryir, Hadley House, Pangbourne. Berks. 


And this from Mr. Edgar A. Shaw’s list :— 
Mr. Gandhi.—I will endeavour to rationalize my idealism. 
Epcar A, Suaw, Midland Bank, Ltd., Camborne. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. P. R. Green, J.P., 17 
Beverley Road, Colchester, for the following :— 


Questions on Words 


hree words that begin with ‘‘n”’ and should not. 
. Four words that should begin with “‘n” and do not 
A word that has had its meaning reversed. 
. A modern dietetic verb wrongly formed from a proper naine. 
. A dissyllable with accent (a) wanting and (b) indifferent. 
3. What is wrong with double entendre, blancmange, soubriquet ? 
. What are the Greek words used in English for summit, sky- 
line, cure-all ? 
8. What musical instrument has a name said to be derived from a 
year and a calf ? 
9. What is a possible origin of the word “ gun ” 
10. Why ‘“‘ Kitty ” for the pool in card-games ? 
11. What is the Welsh for Mac ? 
12. What word denotes arms like a pitcher with two haniles ? 
3. What is the difference between ‘a horse in charge of a boy ” 
and ‘a boy in charge of a horse” ? 


Answers will be found on page 39. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 20.) 


Captain Fergusson was a brave and gallant gentleman, 
who was murdered in 1927 by the Nucr, over whom for 
years he had had the sole administrative charge. It is doubtful, 
however, whether The Story of Fergie Bey (Macmillan, 18s.) 
is a service to his reputation, and certainly he himself was 
too modest to have desired publication of a volume which 
consists largely of extracts from his own diaries and corre- 
spondence. It contains much of interest to those who know 
the country and the facts, but there are too many gaps for 
the general reader to be able to grasp the context at all 
satisfactorily. Captain Fergusson saw quite clearly that, 
although his official duty was to develop the Nuer and the 
resources Of their country, trade, missions and other innova- 
tions were bound to have some undesirable effects. He also 
had the vision to understand that the day must come when 
the Southern Sudan will be entirely cut off from the Northern 
Sudan and form part of a Central African State, ‘‘ something 
on the lines of Liberia.” 

* * * * 


It is well known that in the early Middle Ages the tithes 


of many parishes were cppropriated, by local magnates 
and, with Papal sanction, to monastic houses. Bishops 


made it their business to see that the parish churches were 
duly served, and that the “ vicars,” acting in place of the 
original ‘‘ rectors,’ were suitably remunerated. Mr. R. A. R. 
Hartridge’s History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.), in Dr. Coulton’s series of ‘* Cambridge 
Studies,” gives a lucid survey, with much illustrative detail, 
of this difficult subject. We could wish that the author did 
not share his editor's bias against monasticism. Such a 
bias -is unhistorical. Our mediaeval forefathers evidently 
liked to found and endow monasteries, and evidently believed 
that Church revenues were rightly devoted to a few religious 
houses instead of being all spent in the many parishes on the 
celibate priests and the poor. It is idle for us to say that 
they were all wrong—from the Popes downwards. The 
system was no doubt full of abuses, though from the thirteenth 
century onwards reforming bishops did their best. But 
our many fine mediaeval parish churches show that the 
parochial clergy, with or without the tithes, fulfilled their 
duties and enjoyed the support of their flocks. There is 
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no need to assume that the great abbeys and the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge prospered at the expense of down. 
trodden vicars in the rural districts. 

* * * * 





Few poets nowadays have the patience to write odes, 7% 
and fewer still get them printed. But Mr. Theodore Edward 7 
Jones, who has produced an ode on St. Asaph Tower, is actuated 
by a very definite and worthy.purpose. He tells the story 7 
of the venerable little Welsh cathedral in verse, so that he 7 
may arouse interest in its welfare and raise money for the ~ 
repairs that are urgently needed if the building is not to 7 
fallinruin. Mr. Jones’s earnestness makes his poem attractive, 
In successive sections he recalls leading episodes in St. Asaph’s 
history, such as its spoliation by Owain Glyndwr, and he | 
refers to the new and kindlier spirit in Welsh religious life 
that has come since the Welsh Church was severed from ~ 
the State. The pamphlet may be had for 1s. 3d., post. free, 
from the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, or from Mr, 
R. 5. Williams, High Street, St. Asaph. 

* # * * 

The editor, Mr. Gerald F. Sayers, and the Tanganyika 
Government are to be congratulated on the publication of 
The Handbook of Tanganyika (Macmillan, 10s.). This is a 
volume of over 600 pages, well illustrated and more than usually 
well provided with maps. Although, according to the preface, 
it is not to be regarded as an official publication, it gives 
an excellent summary of all Governmental activities, and will 
prove invaluable to the official and the non-official resident 
and tourist for the information which it contains on every 
conceivable topic. It is well edited and indexed, but it seems 
a pity that the ethnography of this vast territory should 
have been restricted to eleven pages, with the result that 
controversial subjects have often to be dismissed under 
cover of a categorical assertion. The historical section is 
admirable, though it is open to question whether the Zimba 
were really a section of the Zulu people. Reference might 
also have been made, when considering the causes of the Maji- 
Maji rebellion, to like manifestations in Uganda, the Congo 
and the Sudan, resulting in similar disturbances. 

% * * * 


In Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals (Harrap, 
21s.) Dr. Ramsay Smith puts Australian culture yet one more 
volume further away from permanent extinction. The myths 
and legends which he has here collected will appeal to the 
anthropologist, but still more to those readers who love 
the colour and verve of primitive mythology. The arrange- 
ment of the myths will be found particularly helpful to 
the latter class of readers, who will find sufficient of the cultural 
context explained in Dr.. Smith’s annotations. They could 
not, however, guess at the complicated marriage systems from 
this account, though possibly enough is said to enable them 
to take an intelligent interest in the myths. The sixteen 
colour plates by Alice Woodward are a mistake, since they 
suggest fairy-stories of a mawkish sentimentality rather 
than the vigorous mythology of virile aboriginals. 

* * %* * 


The publishers observe about Mr. S. Guy Endore’s Casanova 
(Routledge, 15s.) that it is ‘‘ the first biography ” of that 
interesting rogue and amorist ‘ for a considerable time.” In 
American it may be ; but in English our feeling is that a life 
of him appears, broadly speaking, about once a quarter. 
Still this biography must surely add to our stock of Casanova 
knowledge (if that is desirable or desired), for the sub-title 
announces that the book discusses “ his known and unknown 
life.’ We take the liberty of italicising two words in the 
announcement. 














% * * * 


Mr. Samuel McKechnie’s The Romance of the Civil Service 
(Sampson Low, 6s.) is a sort of guide to the various branches 
of our bureaucracy and government institutions—to their 
architecture, historical development and present-day duties. 
The author alludes to “* the punctiliousness which is demanded 
of Government officials.” That quality scarcely emerges in 
spellings like Ben Johnson (p. 165) and by the attribution of 
** never said a foolish thing,” etc., to Charles I. (p. 166). And 
one discovers anything but romance in the statement regarding 
the number of Civil Servants that ‘in 1871 the number was 
53,874; in 1891, it was 79,241; in 1911, it had gone up to 

72,352. To-day there are over 300,000 Civil Servants.” 
Still the figure, however appalling, seems to ensure a reason- 
ably sufficient public for the circulation of this book. 

* * * * 


Mr. T. D. Kendrick observes in his preface to A History o} 
the Vikings (Methuen, 18s.), that there is in English no sub- 
stantive history which covers the whole extent of the activities 
of those daring robbers, merchantmen and colonists, who 
made their presence felt from Central Russia to the shores of 
North America. Very modestly he puts forth this book as a 
quarry to provide materials for the man who is going later on 
to write a real history of the subject. That is as it may be. 
But meantime Mr. Kendrick’s comprehensive and fully docu- 
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mented account will content most of us, and should in par- 
ticular interest the people of these islands for a double reason 
and also the inhabitants of the United States, for it was a 
Viking, Snorri Thorfinnsson, who was the first white man to 
be born on American soil. For us, there is hardly a corner 
in these islands, save in the west of England and Ireland and 
in the mountainous interiors, that does not bear some trace of 
the presence of the Vikings, while the Normans themselves 
were but Vikings of two or three generations back. 
* * * * 


Tt is refreshing in these days of mechanistic theories of the 
mind to come across an author who seeks to rehabilitate the 
view that intelligence is a special, innate faculty of life. In 
The Psychology of Intelligence and Will (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. H. G. Wyatt denies that intelligence is a composite thing, 
that it can be properly measured by intelligence tests, and 
that it can be construed in terms of physiological changes. 
His argument follows lines familiar to the historian of psycho- 
logy, but is supported by new and vigorous attacks on 
behaviourism and allied American schools of thought. He 
also distinguishes his views from those of the Gestalt theorists 
and writers like Spearman by emphasizing the connexion between 
intelligence and will. Will is the capacity of man to originate 
not only new motor behaviour but also new cognitions ; in- 
telligence is the apprehension of relations in reference to 
** ends,” and thus ** action qua intelligent is relevant behaviour 
in a new situation.” The treatment suffers because the author 
is too conscious of being on the defensive, and because he 
relies too much on introspective evidence of a kind difficult to 
verify. In some places—e.g., on p. 35—he is capable ofmaking 
a purely imaginary reconstruction of a boy’s behaviour in 
getting an apple from a tree, and of taking this as serious 
evidence. Elsewhere he goes out of his way to attack scientific 
methods in psychology (Chapter XI), and inconsistently to 
claim scientific validity for his notions of free will. The con- 
clusion cannot be avoided that the author has not made the 


most of his case. 
* * % * 


The Buried Life of Deirdre, by Eva Gore-Booth (Longmans, 
Green, 2Is.). was written in 1908. The theme of the 
play is the working out of the sins of a past life, knowledge 
of which is granted to Deirdre in her most famous incarnation, 
in which she became the destruetion of the Red Branch. The 
didacticism is very thinly covered in the veil of the legend 
-—this is, in fact, less a play than an idea for a play—and it is 
not clear why Deirdre attributes knowledge of the sorrow to 
come particularly to women, since her own sorrow was foretold 
by the bard Cathvah when she was born. There is, however, 
a certain charm about some of the songs, and the conflict 
of Angus and Mannanfin is well conceived. Very charming, 
too, are the sketches by the author, who had never learnt 
to draw-—for an illustrated edition. They are here reproduced, 
though they intensify the impression of something unfinished 
— perhaps beyond the author's capacity to execute fully. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Outlook for the New Year 


Tur City has buried the past year without lamentations 
though any feelings of relief which may have been 
experienced at the thought of its conclusion were restrained 
by a recognition of the fact that most of the problems 
and difficulties of 1930 are carried forward as it were 
for solution in 1931. 

In considering possible influences in a New Year there 
are usually two main points to be taken into consideration. 
The one is concerned with the probable course of interest 
ratcs. or as it is sometimes called the value of money, 
and the other is concerned with external political and 
other influences. Of these two main influences the more 
usual and the more permanent comes under the heading 
of * monetary conditions ” and of that perhaps no better 
example could be given than that of the past year. 
With disturbed politics in many parts of the world, 
with chaos in Russia, with financial Josses in the United 
States, Australia and this country, and with confidence 
shaken by Socialistie legislation, it might at first sight be 
thought to be very extraordinary that even high-class 
investment stocks should have risen. 


Monetary INFLUENCES. 

A little consideration, however, will show that most 
of the unfavourable influences enumerated have combined 
to reduce the demands for accommodation whether for 
the purpose of financing cither trade activities or Stock 
Exchange speculation. 


Consequently liquid resources — 
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not necessarily fresh profits—have tended to accumulate 
and with money rates falling so that bankers haye | 
only allowed 1 per cent. on ordinary Deposits, the investor | 
has literally been driven to employ his resources in 7 
some form of permanent security. Under these conditions | 
the tendency has been to seek out those stocks offering © 
the least risk of capital depreciation, and for the moment © 
British Funds, rightly or wrongly, have been deeined © 
to come into that category. Of course, there are occasions | 
when developments, such as a Great War, will overwhelm 
even the influence of cheap or dear money, while even | 
an upheaval in domestic politics, such as that occasioned 
by a General Election, will for the time being exert a 
considerable influence. Bearing in mind these two 
essential points we may now, perhaps, enquire as to the 
indications both as regards monetary and _ political 
developments in the New Year. 
Tue Porrticat Factor. 

Dealing with these points in their reverse order, 
I think it should be frankly recognized that among the 
many causes contributing to depression and lack of 
confidence during the past year must be included political — 
conditions, both international and domestic. In quite ~ 
vague fashion, perhaps, there has none the less been a 
certain amount of uneasiness with regard to inter- 
national affairs, causes of friction existing in more than 
one direction, while more as a potential than an imme- 
diate cause of trouble the general attitude and _ tactics 
of Soviet Russia have been viewed with considerable 
concern. As regards domestic politics, there is, of 
course, no question at all that Socialistic finance and 
Socialistic legislation have played a leading part in 
contributing to a lack of confidence and financial depres- 
sion throughout the past year. To this influence must 
also be added the ever-increasing weight of taxation, 
but it would not be fair to link such apprehensions solely 
with a Socialistic administration, for nothing did greater 
harm to the Conservative cause, at all events in business 
and financial circles, than the complete failure of the 
Baldwin administration to curtail the National expendi- 
ture. To what extent, then, may these influences be 
expected to continue during the present year? The 
possibilities in. the direction of international political 
developments I must leave to the political experts, 
merely recording the City view that the good offices of 
Great Britain will always be in the direction of the 
maintenance of international peace. 













Domestic Po.itics. 

With regard to domestic politics, it is easier perhaps 
to discern the possibilities of the situation. The position 
is one which certainly suggests continued unsettlement, 
at all events for the early part of the year. We are 
working at the present time under a Minority Govern- 
ment, and not only does that in itself spell a measure 
of uncertainty, but early in January the loyalty of the 
Liberals to the Labour Government seems likely to be 
severely tested by the introduction of the Trades Disputes 
Amendment Bill. At all events, a General Election 
during the year must be reckoned among the _possi- 
bilities, if not the probabilities, and that in itself indicates 
a degree of unsettlement detrimental to business. 

Not only so, but assuming that the election resulted 
in a return of a Labour Government with a larger 
majority, apprehensions of Socialistic legislation would 
then, presumably, have a_ disturbing effect upon 
financial and commercial activities. If, on the other 
hand, a Conservative Government were to be returned 
with a working majority over all Parties, it is probable 
that the first effect would be a general rise in securities, 
but on the other hand, in view of changes which would 
then be looked for in fiscal policy, it is quite possible 
that general business might be disturbed for a time 
by the uncertainties of the position, and possibly by 
some rush of foreign goods in apprehension of import 
duties being imposed. In saying this I am not expressing 
a view one way or the other with regard to tariffs and 
fiscal policy, but am simply trying to indicate that in 
the domestic political outlook for the current year 
there is a good deal which at present suggests conditions 
detrimental to an immediate revival in actual com- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 28.) 
mercial activity, though it can, of course, be admitted 
that the return of a Conservative Government might 
to some extent stimulate a return of general confidence, 
thereby partly offsetting any disturbed influence occa- 
sioned by tariff uncertainties. But whether the present 
political administration is changed or not, I think it 
would be unwise to reckon upon any immediate pro- 
nounced revival in trade for the reason that the causes 
contributing to the present prolonged depression are so 
numerous and complex that they cannot be overcome 
in a month or two, even though helped by greater con- 
fidence and optimism with regard to the future. 
INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES. 

It is along this line of reasoning that we can, perhaps, 
best get an inkling of the likely course of money rates 
during the present year. Here I think the principal keys 
to the position are to be found in the United States and 
France. In both of those countries we have the Central 
Banks overstocked with gold and monetary conditions 
quite comfortable. In the United States, however, we 
have a country where investors are still suffering from 
the shock given to confidence by the collapse in the Wall 
Street boom, and, as a consequence, are disinclined to 
embark liquid resources in long-dated foreign investments. 
In Krance also we have a condition of affairs where for 
different reasons investors seem equally timid in placing 
their savings in foreign loans. It is possible that in 
France more than anywhere else there is a subconscious 
timidity with regard to the maintenance of international 
peace, and although French stockings are reported to be 
getting very full, there are few signs of readiness to invest 
in long-dated loans either at home or abroad, so that 
both in the United States and in France, where gold 
supplies are so large that the two countries together 
are reckoned to hold more than one-half of the world’s 
entire supplies of monetary gold, the problem is almost a 
psychological one, investors being disinclined to invest 
their resourees outside their own country. 

OvTLOOK FOR SECURITIES. 

At the end of last year the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York reduced its Official Discount rate from 2} to 2 per 
cent., and the Clearing Banks in that city brought down 
their Deposit rates to a very low level. It is too early yet to 
say what will be the effect of this policy. Ease in mone- 
tary conditions, whether in New York or Paris, will not 
itself! do very much to aid the general international 
monctary situation, but if as a result of a greater feeling 
of confidence with regard to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, and if as a consequence of the poor return 
offered by the banks on deposits, there should be an 
outpouring of investment money by American and 
Krench investors in foreign loans it is quite possible that a 
great improvement might be effected in the general finan- 
cial position. International trade would be stimulated, 
and while it would not necessarily be a case of increased 
monctary ease here there would be a greater feeling of 
conlidence with regard to the general outlook. 

And this brings me to a final reference to the possible 
course of Public Securities during this year. Given 
normally favourable developments along the lines of an 
outflow of credits and gold from France and the United 
States to other parts of the world, I think that the 
year should see some moderate revival in industry, and 
also a moderate revival in those industrial securities which 
have fallen most heavily during the last two years. At 
the same time, I consider that these conditions would 
not involve any fresh decline in money rates, but possibly 
a slight rise, in which case I am inclined to think that 
British Funds, and other gilt-edged stocks, will keep steady 
rather than rise very greatly. If on the other hand this 
year is to see an intensification of all the influences which 
have been operating during the past year, then it is 
conceivable that the case in money may raise gilt-edged 
securities a little further, but I cannot help thinking that 
in view of the thoroughly unsatisfactory monetary 
conditions which would be represented the rise could 
not go very far. 

In making these very sketchy forecasts and calculations 


I have, of course, left out of consideration not only such | 


possibilities as international conflicts, but also the possi. 
bility of any important strike movements in this country, 





In these respects, however, I suggest that the first three — 
months of the year may be trying and perhaps critical 


ones, “Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks Firm. 
AttHoucn there was less than the usual end-of-the-year 
optimism in the stock markets this week, the tone on the 
whole was a little more cheerful than a fortnight ago, while 
the outstanding feature was the jump on Christmas Eve in 
British Funds and kindred stocks. This was entirely due 
to the unexpected reduction on the previous day in the 
New York Bank rate from 2} to 2 per cent., thus raising 
the hopes of the market with regard to monetary prospects 
in the New Year, a point to which I make a fuller reference 
elsewhere. American securities themselves, however, have 
been comparatively dull, while in the miscellaneous markets 
Imperial Chemicals have naturally weakened a little on the 
death of Lord Melchett. 
* * * x 


SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 

Thanks to the conservative policy adopted for some years 
by the Sulphide Corporation, the directors are now able to 
produce a sound balance-sheet, albeit the net profit for the 
year, of course, showed a heavy decrease owing to the situation 
in Australia and the fall in the price of metals. In his address 
at the meeting of shareholders, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs gave 
a very interesting review of what he described as ‘ the extra- 
ordinary collapse”’ in the price of metals, remarking that 
there were indications that a more effective regulation of 
outputs, and more effective rationalization, was being developed 
by the various lead, zinc mines and other industries, which 
together with an improved outlook should cause a rise in 
the price of these metals. He further stated that in con- 
junction with other companies at Broken Hill the directors 
were endeavouring to arrange a new agreement with the 
Unions, the old agreement having expired some months ago. 
In the meantime, whilst metals continued at the present 
low prices he considered that the proper course was to pursue 
a temporary suspension of work, which, with the assistance 
of the employees in a revision of labour conditions, the directors 
hoped would be of brief duration. Mr. Gibbs then referred 
generally to conditions in Australia, and spoke hopefully 
with regard to the future, always, however, basing the 
optimism on the belief that the authorities would face 
courageously the economic questions which pressed for 





solution. A. W. K. 
Answets to Questions on Words 
1. Newt, nonce, nickname.——2. Auger, apron, umpire, adder. 
——3. Restive (originally, inert).——4. Bant, from one Banting, who 








invented the process, 1864..—-5. Amen, ally. 6. Double entente ; 
not a French expression ; French for nickname is Sobriquct. 
7. Acme, horizon, panacea. 8. Violin from Greek Etos (year), 
through Latin Vetulus (a yearling calf) and viola. 9. Gunilda 
was a female Scandinavian name attached to an engine of war in 
1330-1 (N.E.D.). 10. French quéte (collection), pronounced Kate, 
diminutive Kitty. 11. Ap or Ab, as Blood (for Ab-Lloyd), Bevan 
(Ab-Evan), Price (Ap-Rhys), Parry (Ap-Harry), Pugh (Ap-Hugh), 
Pumfrey (Ap-Humphrey), Pritchard (Ap-Richard). 12, Akimbo 
(can-bow or cam bow). 13. None. 
































COMPANY MEETING. 





E. W. TARRY & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


—_— 





Tur annual general meeting of this company was held on Wednesday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the Chairman), after ro- 
ferring to the effect on the company’s business of the universal 
depression in trade, said that the directors had decided not to pay, 
for the present, the half-yearly dividend on the preference shares 
which would be due on January Ist. This decision was associated 
with the greatest regret, as it was the first time in the history of 
the company that the preference dividend had been postponed. 
The dividend payable on January Ist was against the profits of the 
year which commenced on July Ist, 1930, and the directors felt that 
they must have sufficient information before them to show that the 
necessary profit had been earned before they authorised the pay: 
ment. 

They approached the future with considerable optimism, feeling 
that the temporary setback to South Africa’s progression was 
nearing an end, and, while the recovery might not be rapid, it would 
be sure. In previous periods of depression South Africa had made 
a quick recovery, and he felt hopeful that, in the present world-wide 
setback, South Africa would lead the world in the race to normal 
conditions. The report was unanimously adopted. 





[January 3, 1931. | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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SULPHIDE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


FALL IN METAL PRICES 


MR. VICARY GIBBS'S REVIEW 





TE annual ordinary general meeting of the Sulphide Corporation, 
Ltd., was held December 23rd at Winchester House, E.C. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (the chairman) first referred to the sad 
loss which the company had sustained by the death of the Earl 
of Kintore, who had been chairman since the formation of the 
company. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Proceeding to deal with the report and accounts, he said that a 
year ago the chairman was in the happy position of being able 
to announce the payment of a dividend of 15 per cent. on both 
classes of the company’s shares, and he expressed the hope that 
the year now under review would produce similar results. Unfor- 
tunately the disastrous fall in the prices of metal in the second 
half of the company’s year had had the effect of defeating the 
expectations of the board, and the dividend now recommended 
was reduced to 5 per cent. on the Preference shares, which was as 
disappointing to the directors as it must be to the general body 
of shareholders. The working account indicated to what extent 
the profit had been affected by the diminution that had occurred 
in sales of products, which at £1,003,928 were less this year by 
£259,585. This decline was entirely due to the fall which had 
taken place in the prices of the metals which the company produced 
at their Central Mine and to the restriction in their sales of cement 
due to the slide that occurred in the second half of the company’s 
year in the Australian financial position. 

This had the effect of reducing the purchasing power of their 
customers for that product, but he was pleased to say that the 
sales of fertilizers now showed an encouraging increase. Against 
the serious decline in saleg, however, the total of the debits in all 
departments was lower by, £146,356, which in the case of the Cockle 
Creek and Central Zine and Acid Works was due to restricted 
output, while in the case of the Central Mine the production cost 
had benefited by the joint treatment arrangement. 

The fall in the average price of lead had been £3 8s. 8d. per ton, 
and that of zinc £4 19s. 5d. per ton, as compared with the previous 
year, while silver showed an average fall of 64d. per oz., having 
recently dropped to Is. 44d., the lowest in recorded statistics. 
The prevailing low price of this metal had a very marked effect on 
the value of the lead concentrates produced by the company, each 
ton containing not less than 50 oz. of silver. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WoRKING CONDITIONS. 


All connected with their operations were aware that, if these 
low prices were to continue in the future, production must be 
cheapened, the only alternative being the closing down of mining 
operations, and to meet the position the highest technical skill 
was required, together with the goodwill of the employees, so as 
to permit of adjustment in the working conditions. With this 
object in view they were, in conjunction with the other companies 
at Broken Hill, endeavouring to arrange a new agreement with the 
unions, the old agreement having expired some months ago. The 
unions, after consultation on Sunday last, had rejected the com- 
panies’ proposals, but there would, no doubt, be further conferences, 
In the meantime, the position had been reviewed by the directors 
of this company, and they had concluded that, while metals con- 
tinued at the present very low price, the proper course to pursue 
was a temporary suspension of work, which they hoped, with the 
assistance of the employees in a revision of the labour conditions, 
would be of brief duration. If the mining industry, so important 
to Australia, was to be kept going during this period of world-wide 
depression all costs of production must come down. This was 
being recognized by the wage-earners throughout most of Australia, 
and he hoped the unions at Broken Hill realized that, in that direc- 
tion, in the present critical time in Australia, lay the best interests 
of their members, 


THE FuTureE, 


In conclusion, the chairman said that his address might have 
sounded somewhat gloomy, and shareholders might leave with 
the impression that the future was equally so, but that was not 
what he desired to convey. They were at present in a period of 
severe industrial and commercial depression, world-wide in its 
extent, which was affecting Australia’s financial and economic 
condition with peculiar severity. He had, however, no fears for 


the future if the Commonwealth and State Governments would 
squarely face the difficult situation, and pursue, in face of all 
Opposition, a sound economic policy. 

Lhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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excellent country R EFORMED INNS. 





Comforts with baths and other advantages of a] kh quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Tele. : 341. Lift. —Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
53 High Street, Guildiord. 


A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel YURREY TRUST INNS for 
Ask for Descriptive List (: (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 

HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- | pyygrouay.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Virst Lrp. 
residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, e py 200 rooms fitted with h, & c. water, Suites & __P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGEN? 
ge. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ” | STREET, W. 1 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


4 
Hydro at moderate cost. 
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VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- i ee s ‘ : re - ON DON, 
( ings, Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter | JYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. L ee ee aoe 
terms. Garage. ‘Phone 3581, Lake House, Vittville Park. Fully Licensed, First-class, 200 feet above sea. CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. High-class unlicensed Hotels. 








TFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel -pw "Apr ‘RREAT reap rere 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
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Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
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Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


{Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in C 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. I nstructions shou!d reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





SRADICATSE DISEASE 

vy by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 





“THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP. 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 
The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


EY ’ ‘ TZ YL ‘ ryy 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, § 8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
eases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 
sTtILL NEEDS £12,000 
URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of funds. 


. 

IMPERIAL 
y . sO sTT KY 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-L1 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained, 

HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
“ butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may |! 
cntertain as your guests ?—Rev. I. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
Kind Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 











FoR 
£4,000 


To reopen HOME 














PERSONAL 





ALF the civilized population of the World sutfers from 

Pyorrhoea and its appalling effects. If you have 

it or fear it for yourself or your children, write to the 

Secretary, PYORRHOSOL (Dept. 4), 105/7, Waterloo Road, 
S.E. 1, for full free advice as fo prevention and cure. 





Seem BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
hoots, also toys and books, greatly needed Rev. FL W 
Chudleigh, East, End Mission, Central Hall, 5&3 Commer- 
‘ial Road, Stepney, London, EB. 1. 








CONCERTS 
hee GUILD OF SINGERS AND PLAYERS, 74 
Grosvenor St., W. 1.— ree Chamber Concerts, Wedg 
Evgs. at 8 o'clock, at Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. W.C. 1, 
Ist Concert, Wed., Jan. 7th, 1931, when the Woodhouse 
Quartet will play and Gilbert Bailey willsing. Adm. Free. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 
Kamen money at home writing Showeards for us; 
4 good pay.--GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 

QUALIFIED SECRETARY (A.C.LS.) (24), 7 years * 
4 company experience, seeks progressive position. 
Box No. 1659, Spectator. 
LS adn ob of Librarianship at University College, 
b London, warts part-time paid post in Library. 9 
months’ experience in public library. Dewey classifica- 
tion preferred. Box 1658, Spectator. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
| FAN CLOSE SCHOOL, | CHELTENHAM, 
Head-Master: P. Bo.ton, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physics and Enginecring Dept. of Oundle School. 
Public 








School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference, Boarders only, ages &—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy, 
See Public Schools Year Book. 











FREE ADVICE 


ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruise 
this winter, or any other form of holiday, 
let your difficulties be solved in advance 
by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full confidence, and you will be 
placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he 
may offer. Many hundreds of our 
readers have already written to show their 
gratitude for the really useful advice given 
them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 


THE SPECTATOR, L1p., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











COLLEGE 


IRK BECK 





(University of London), 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D-.Se., Php, 
F.L.C. Kvening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 





sity of Loudon in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 
gary EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14.) Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. FB. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Edueation 
apply to the SECRETARY. 











N ORERN Charchmen’s Union Addresses at St. 
A Edmund's, Loinbard-st. Wed., Jan. 7th, 1.10 p.m. 
Rev. A. Simms “Modern [rreligion,” lan. l4th Dean Inge. 





TIRHE GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
“FIVE QUARTERS. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.50 to 4.45 





p.m, 


TWENTY-THIRD COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 
“SOME FORMS OF GOVERNMENT.” 


SUNDAYS. 
1931. 
Jan. 4th. Professor G. D. H. COLE, University Reader 
in Economics, Oxford : ** Ideas and Ideals 

of Government.” 
lith, Dr. LOUIS SEGAL, PhD., 
The Soviet Union Year 

Soviet System.” 
Isth. Professor FRANK W. PITMAN, Professor 
of History, Pomona College, California : 

“The American Constitution.” 


M.A.. 
Book : 


Editor, 
“ The 


.. 2oth, Commendatore LUIGE VILLARL: “* Fase 
cism.”’ 
Feb. Ist. Professor DENIS SAURAT,  D.-68.15 
Professor of French, University — of 
London: “ The French Republic.” 
sth. RAMSAY MUTR, Esq.: “The British 


Constitution.” 
15th. Speaker to be 
Government.” 
22nd. Sir WILLIAM RAY, Leader, Municipal 
Reform Party, L.C.C.: “ The History 
and Development of Local Government.” 


announced: “ Dominion 


Mar. Ist. A. EMIL DAVIES, Esq., J.P., L.O.C.: 
* The London County Conneil.”’ 
» Sth. Speaker to be announced: “The Rural 


District Council.” 
sth. The Right. Hon. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, 
M.P., Minister of Health: “~ Public 
Health.” (Engagements permitting.) 
HANCOCK NUNN, Esq., of the London 
Poor Law Commission: ‘* Public Assis- 
tance.” 
29th. Dr L. P. JACKS, LL.D... M.A., Prineipal, 
Manchester College, Oxford, ‘ Citizen- 
ship.” 
No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken, 





APITALS occupying the equivalent toa line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


23% jor 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


s 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


9 flied adedea tabi: OP LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “ L'INE LU ENCE Dt 
FACTEUR SOCIAL DANS LE DEVELOPPEMENT 
DE LENFANT” will be given by Monsieur JEAN 
PIAGET (Professor in the University of Geneva, and 
| ireetor of the institut J. J. Rousseau) at LONDON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (Southampton Row 
W.C. 2) on January 14th and 15th at 5.30 pam. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Profes-ci 
Sir Perey Nunn, M.A., D.Se., D.Litt... LL.D. (Principal 
of the London > Training College and Professor ¢i 
Ndueation in the University). 

ADMISSION FREER, WITHOUT TICKET. 

s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAIT 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRES. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITLONS Granted 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 

Taught Commercially. 

‘ a . ¥ * 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWAKE ROAD, W. 2. 

Paddington 6302. 


4 eS ce ENGINEERING TRAINING CO}. 
4 LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Res'- 
dential).—-Founded specially to train beys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training im administration. Appointment~ 
for qualified stadents. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 














Annually to help 


German, and 








i FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 

receive practical training at the Central Empley- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Assoeia- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages 
&c. Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 


Square, W.C. 1. 


GG UARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellenee of it< 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exeeeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the Colleve 
buildings. 





ry RAINING FOR SOCHEAL WORK, 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good cdueation wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
tieulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








BOYS’ SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
H Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.— This College is for the training of youths as 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nanti- 
cal College (Dept. R. S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, B.C. 3. 








] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
d mat a 

An Examination for several Open Scholarships (valie 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in Mareh next. Leighton 
Park is a Publie School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place ot O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 1x0 
guineas per annum. For partieulars, apply to the Head 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





‘tT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— Fully 
» equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
aeres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior Sehoo!. Preparation fer Universities, 
Army, &e. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.), DORKING, SURREY, 
( Home and Day School. Girls, 5—14; boys, 5-10. 
Healthy situation, Preparation tor 





Entire charge. 





Publie Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-SISTRESS. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HURTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE: Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘‘ Watiord 616.” 

JARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
I: HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
High position, large 
Kntire charge 








opened for girls from 7 to 12. 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. 





undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
tosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). - 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 


j INDORES 

4 RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS in beautiful 

Sound education. Good health supervision. 

Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 

ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
GIRL 


grounds, 


WV 


A FREE 





CHURCH FOR 
(Founded 1871 ) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Yor details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G, Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, b.C. 4 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
i SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination — will 
heid in February, 1931, on the result of : e the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :- Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ‘ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
cligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships 
value £25 each, for de vughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 








YI. BRANDON’S C.D.S., BRISTOL. (Founded 
‘ 1831). Public school for d.’s of Clergy and Laity. 
Fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. 


Non-loundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 
Entrance Schol. March. Leaving Schols. to Univs. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND. 


YT. HELEN’S, COOKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
SS the Board of Education. Principal : Miss WHEELER. 


gene 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny 
spacious house, lovely’ extensive grounds; every 

cultivation of courteous manners and 

good carriage ; excellent modern education; special 

opportunities ‘for music, French and games. Fees 
135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 


— DOWNS 5c HOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 








comfort and care ; 





Boarding School on modern 
tecognized by the Board of 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretin Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 


public school lines. 
Education and the 
Bracing south 





TIXHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cric ‘ket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent ‘health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available. —Apply the PRINCIPALS, 


TEXHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
| LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on mod- 
Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra, 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 
Prospectus from Mrs. ©. H. Ntcuo.ts, Principal. 








ern lines. 








~ PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{yLOCUTION.—Mr._ Chas. Seymour gives private 
1D lessons On HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, 
Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

for’d.—40L Strand, W.C. 2. 











Platform, 
Brochure 


Puipit, 
Confidence. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
iN CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
d CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
yiven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRI ‘NG 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Edue ational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


s° HOOL S_ 
rUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will bo pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 8272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 
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BLUE STAR 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


January 24th, 1931. 
46 days to the 


WEST 
INDIES 


Visiting Las 
Porto. Rico, 
Trinidad, Port of Spain, 
Panama Canal, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Santiago de Cuba, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, 
Madeira, 


March 20th, 1931. 
29 days 


EASTER 


IN THE 


HOLY LAND 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Calling at Tangier, Palma 
Serene} Malta, Derna 
Cyrenaica), Port Said 
(for Cairo), Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Larnaka 
(Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, 
Rhodes, Sousse (for 

Kairouan), Algie’s. 


By the World-famous 
Cruising Liner 


‘‘ARANDORA 
STAR” 
e 


For full particulars of 
these and other forth- 
coming cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 





Palmas, 
Barbados, 
























3, Lower Regent 
St., London, S.W. 1 
(Gerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10, 
Water Street, and 
Principal Tourist 
Agents. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 








AUTHORS, 





\ BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 


Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269, 





4VOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grousk, 35 Church 
Strect, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542, 





EARN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free.—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8, 





ONG MSs., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 

dvately 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.—Margaret 

Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., Bridge St., 8.W.1, Vic.3838, 
Ss. 


N copy. 


14 Frewin Road, 





including carbon 
—MONA STUART, 


TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, 
Accuracy guaranteed, 
London, S.W. 18. 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
Ly required, Send Stamp for prospectus to— 


&., 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





TPYRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





£25 () A 4 KAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A, pupil carns—others £9 per week, £31 

per month. Why not learn this ame ng hobby by 

? Specimen Lesson and “Guide $” free from 

_—— College of Authorship, 37 (S) ph. e Street, 
. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











PUBLICATIONS 
(VE RY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
4, EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 


and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and T will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rey. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





Street, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


NANNES HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny, io 
/) beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run, 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop, 


NV ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. 

Town. Garden Restaurant. 

ENTONE. 

Bh HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 

the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 

trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 

town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 








Virst- 
Centre of 








V ALESCURE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (‘Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I AT geese, 10s. cach ; 
pair; boiling fowls, 
Norah The 





best ducks and chickens, 8s. 6d. 
7s. pair, trussed. Post paid. 


Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BiG PRICE paid for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, Gold, 
3 Jewellery, etc. Cal! or post, letters private. The 
London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W.1, 








IGHEST PRICES PALD for Jewellery, old Gold aud 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
smal! quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not Satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 

/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











CREMATION 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s., 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W. 1. ‘Tcl. : Welbeck 4168. 


APARTMENTS 


W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst, from 5/6 dally. 

Baths free. No tips. H. and ¢. water all bedrooms. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


I IZiM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near Kast) 
Tobacco ; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. per 100, 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 0d.; 1,000 
57s. 6d.—Pemit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
Tobaccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 
W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe Tobacco 12s, 4d. 
per } Ib. tin, post extra. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free._-Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 











AVX you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by ‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10°, for 52 
M**s H. SHEPHERD-CROSS thoroughly recommends 
Nursing Home for convalnt, & clironic cases of ill- 
ness ; mod. chgs.—Nurse Bright, 15 Albany Villas, Hove. 
| EAL LACK.—YOUGHAL, Beautiful Irish Needle- 
point and Crochet laces, handkerchiefs, collars, 
flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, ecclesiastical lace, &c. 
Direct from lace industry.—PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
Youghal, Co. Cork. 

















DEAL Uarris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Uiree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


OP tyger SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair isle” Patterns from the Teal, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$299, WM. D. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
I EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SmiTH, Medyell, Lerwick. 


\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘S,’’ Lindfield, Sussex. 
'TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
iN & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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